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I SACK DOYLE'S DAUGHTER. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 


PART II. PHCEBE’S FATHERS. 
CHAPTER VII. PHCBE’S PICTURE. 

WHEN the door was at last opened, John 
Doyle (for it was he) saw before him a 
girl, woefully ill-dressed, and looking, in 
her fright and confusion, as if she had just 
been startled out of a sound sleep, or had 
been interrupted in the middle of a piece of 
mischief. He had looked for nothing less 
than to be met on the threshold by the 
very girl about whom he had come to 
} enquire, and he had formed an idea of her 
very different, as a matter of course, from 
the reality presented to him by Phoebe. 

“Does Mr. Nelson live here ?” he asked, 
“and is he at home ?” 

He did not put his question very 
courteously, for his temper, already tried 
by Mrs. Urquhart, had not been improved 
by having to knock three times at a door 
which he had intended, on coming to 
London, to avoid. 

It was not in the child that he was 
interested, but in the behaviour of his 
4 friends. 

“ Yes—no,” said Phebe; “I mean he 
does live here, but he isn’t at home.” 

‘* Will he be in soon ?” 

‘‘T expect him every minute.” 

“Then I will come in and wait for him. 
It is on business, and I shall not be able 
to call again.” 

It was an extraordinary thing that any 
person, other than a collector of debts 
and rates in arrear, should wish to see 
. Mr. Nelson on any sort of business any 

more than for pleasure, and Pheebe felt 
that she saw before her an Associated 
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He far more nearly came up 
to her ideal of such a character than her 
father or any of her so-called father’s so- 
called friends, with his height, his breadth 
of chest and shoulders, his deep, slow, 
heavy voice, his bronzed complexion, and 
big beard. Perhaps he might be the chief 
of all the Associated Robespierres all over 
the world ; for even in her present excite- 
ment she could not leave unused the 
— loophole for a flight of dramatic 
ancy 

The world had become full enough of 
colour at last ; almost too full for one time. 
What with love and mystery, she felt 
plunged at once into the second volume of 
a novel without having read the first. 

“ Pray come in,” she said ; and wished 
she had had the presence of mind to say: 
‘Pray enter”—obviously a more appro- 
priate phrase. 

He followed her into the parlour, where 
it suddenly struck her that she had clean 
forgotten to lay out tea. 

The room was now dark, as well as in a 
general muddle. It was always more or 
less the last, for what can one unpractical 
girl do against a host of impracticable boys? 

So he waited at the door while she tried 


_to turn on the gas—and failed. No hiss 
and, when she } 


followed her attempt ; 
struck a match, the air ‘from the pipe blew 
it out, and left everything as dark as before. 


“Perhaps it isn’t turned on at the} 


meter,” suggested her visitor. 

“ Tm afraid,” she said, “it must be one 
of their days for cutting off the gas; they 
do, every now and then, two or three times 
a year. It’s very tiresome. I’m afraid you 


must wait while I run out for some candles. 
I sha’n’t 


It’s only just round the corner. 
be a minute gone.” 
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She ran upstairs for her hat, and Doyle, 
finding his way to a horsehair sofa, sat 
down upon a pair of boots. 

He gave up the idea of sitting down, and 
walked to the window, whence nothing but 
fog was now to be seen. 

The girl had been gone rather longer than 
the promised minute, when he heard the 
click of a latch-key, and then a scuffling 
dnd stumbling sound from the passage, 
followed by an oath or two. 

“Phoebe, Phoebe! I say!” the ‘voice 
called out, “is this a plant to break a 
fellow’s shins ?” 

The owner of the voice looked in at the 
parlour-door for a moment, but, seeing 
nobody, went off again and ran upstairs. 

“ So that was Phebe, I suppose,” thought 
Doyle. “One of the Nelson family, I 
suppose. A pleasant household this seems 
to be at first sight—the gas cut off, and 
people who show they’ve come home by 
swearing at Phoebe. I’ve half a mind to 
be off again. If this is the way that 
Urquhart has taken to try experiments, 
and Ronaine to turn out'a she-Phcenix, and 
Esdaile to do I forget what, and Bassett to 
do everything, I don’t see why I should be 
bothered to turn out a decent shop-girl or 
housemaid. I didn’t pay my share that the 
admiral might get into trouble with the gas 
companies. But——” 

His mind did not follow out the But, 
which certainly could not have come to 
much, any way. But he had not made up 
his mind to escape by the time that the 
knocker sounded again. And, as neither 
the person who had sworn at Pheebe, nor 
anybody else, came to open it, Doyle was 
himself at last obliged to let Phoebe in 

ain. 

She did not apologise, but took a couple 
of candles from a newspaper, stuck them 
into a couple of bottles, after a good deal 
of balancing, and lighted them. 

“Tt seems a bad fog,” said he. 

“Yes; I nearly lost my way coming 
home. Please sit down,” she said, suddenly 
seeing the boots and throwing them into 
a corner. “Father will be back any 
minute now.” 

He sat down, while she began to lay out 
the tea, and was glad that this Pheebe did 
not resemble his idea of the child whom he 
did not know he saw in her. 

It is true that this form of candlelight 
was not good for the study of a girl, beyond 
that one might look at her longer and more 
steadily than daylight, or even London 
gaslight allows. But he saw that she was 





a more than commonly pretty girl; and 
in his view, beauty in a woman was the 
greatest curse that nature could give her. 

We have hitherto seen Phoebe with no 
eyes at all, for her father’s and her 
brothers’, even Phil’s, were all too ac- 
customed to her to count for anything, 
and those of Stanislas Adrianski, it may 
be presumed, were able to see beauty 
wherever they might find sufficient occa- 
sion. For poets are wizards, and can see 
much, where common eyes perceive nothing 
but an income paid quarterly. 

But Doyle, as a disinterested, or rather 
absolutely uninterested stranger, saw her 
simply as she was, and nothing less or 
more ; neither as one who, like Phil, knew 
her faults and loved them; nor as one who, 
like Stanislas, could know nothing of her 
but that she was a good deal of a goose, 
whose eggs might turn out to be at least 
of silver if not of gold. 

She was, as seen in the foggy candle- 
light by Doyle, a bright-looking, rather 
fair-complexioned girl, not short, though 
by no means tall, and lithe, slender, and 
graceful in every way. 

The north London air had not given 
her depth or height of colour, but it had 
not robbed her of a delicate freshness 
which spoke well for her health, and, despite 
all likelihood, of her breeding. 

Her hair, not too neatly arranged, was 
of the very light tender shade of brown 
which has no kindred with either flax or 
gold; it hung down in a delicate curly 
cloud over her forehead, and brought out 
by contrast the darkness of nearly straight 
full eyebrows which of themselves were 
enough to give her face a peculiar dramatic 
picturesqueness of its own. 

The nose was rather small, and slightly 
curved in what some people hold to be 
the wrong, that is to say, the anti-aquiline 
direction. But others call it piquant; and 
anyhow, it harmonised in Phcebe’s case 
with a fresh, sweetly-curved mouth that 
was apt, by its silent speaking, to show 
just the edges of the teeth, whether smiling 
or grave. 

Doyle, woman-scorner as he was, and 
non-observant on principle, knew how to 
look at pictures, and just as on a picture 
he looked at Phoebe, and saw what was to 
be seen. The mouth, he thought, was 
rather large and generous for academic 
drawing, but it was womanly in the best 
and sweetest way; so much so that, had 


he known the history, or rather mythology © 


of her life, he would have wondered a good 
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deal ‘at the contrast between the lips and 
the mind.’ 

I, who -hold all the doctrines of phy- 
siognomy in sweeping contempt, do not 
wonder at all; but physiognomists will 
know what I mean. 

He noticed, too, her fine little ears, like 

ears, and not in the remotest degree like 
shells, and the graceful turn of her slender 
neck, which was not the least like a swan’s 
—though something of a goose’s it may 
have been. 
' Lastly, strange to say, he tried to see 
what her eyes were like ; and, failing in 
his first attempt, tried, as a matter of 
course, a second time. 

There was something mysteriously 
beautiful about Phoebe’s eyes. They were 
rather large, but the strong dark brows 
concealed them a little, and their long 
dark lashes veiled them a good deal more. 
They were soft rather than bright—that 
could easily be seen. But though Stanislas 
Adrianski, who had looked into them both 
closely and deeply, might know their colour, 
that secret defied common and distant 
looking. They were not black, they were 
not brown, they were certainly not blue. 
And so it seems to follow that they must 
be grey—and perhaps they were. But 
they were by no means of that clear, con- 
stant; open grey that everybody knows. 
They could soften into one shade, and 
brighten into another, and then soften into 
a third, and seemed to take as many ex- 
pressions in a second as there are seconds 
in an hour. And change of expression 
means change of light and change of shade, 
as all the world knows ; and sometimes the 
change of shade comes from quick change of 
thought and feeling, while—“ Sometimes,” 
thought Doyle, “it’s the other way round, 
and we fancy all sorts of things behind 
the scenes because eyes have a trick of 
changing: your fine windows mean an 
empty house nine times out of ten. But, 
all the same, that girl’s face would be her 
fortune—on the stage... You are 
Mr. Nelson’s daughter?” asked he. 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, thinking over her 
garden-scene with Stanislas Adrianski. 

“He has a large family, hasn’t he ?” 

“Who?” she asked, almost with a 
start: for the question, coming upon the 
heel of her thoughts, sounded like chargin 
Stanislas Adrianski with being the ileal 
of that poor creature, Natalie. ‘Oh, you 
mean father. Yes, I suppose it is large. 
We have six boys, five at home,” she added 
with a sigh. 





He could not help thinking her voice 
also a part of her beauty, for he was now, 
having once fallen into that track, observing 
her from a theatrical point of view. Bohemia 
was bringing back its own thoughts to the 
archdeacon. The voice was rich and soft, 
and yet full of character, and with a vibra- 
tion that spoke of healthy strength and 
the power of making even a whisper, if 
it pleased, clearly heard. 

“ And no girl, then? None but yourself, 
I mean ?” 

“No.” 

“ But, stirely, I should have thought you 
would have called yourselves sisters, you 
and——” He saw her puzzled look. “ Do 
you mean to say that no girl lives here 
but you?” 

“But me? No.” 

‘Nor ever did ?” 

“ Never. . . . I wish father would come 
home,” thought she. 

“It is strange. I hope your father is 
not likely to be long?... This is 
strange,” he thought. ‘“ Bassett, Urquhart, 
and now this fellow of an admiral. What 
can have become of the child? And where 
has my money gone?...I am in- 
terested in a girl of about your age. She 
would be now——” 

A new light came into Pheebe’s face. 
For weeks she had been dreaming the 
dream that the mystery of her birth and 
life were on the eve of being revealed. It 
was Stanislas Adrianski who had put it 
into her head, or at least had made the 
dream active, for it had always, more or 
less, been there. Her own mystery had 
always been a fancied sorrow, a real spring 
of pride. Everything had of late taken 
to happening. The foster-daughter of the 
grand Robespierre, the betrothed of a hero 
of romance, the adopted daughter of 
Destiny! What was left to happen next 
but the revelation of the life to which she 
had been born ? There was nothing strange 
to her in the manner of its coming. 
Nothing strange could possibly seem 
strange to her—for that matter, nothin 
had ever, except poor Phil’s offer, seeme 
strange. 

She was about to speak, though without 
knowing what she was about to say, when 
yet again the summons of “ Phebe!” was 
heard from the front passage—this time in 
a high key that the archdeacon would have 
recognised as the admiral’s had he heard it 
on ‘the other side of the world. Phoebe 
ran out at once, and after a hurried word 














or two, led the admiral in. 
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“ At last!” thought Doyle. “ There, at 
last, is one thing that has not changed !” 

He rose, but, till this mystery of the 
child should be cleared up, did not hold 
out his hand. 

The archdeacon recognised the admiral 
at once, but it was clear that the admiral 
had not the faintest remembrance of thearch- 
deacon. And that might well be, ior a big 
beard and a heavy build are too common to 
swear to, and no man on earth had, in all 
essential things, within and without, changed 
more in all those years than Doyle. 

The admiral stood in a hovering sort of 
attitude, and looked enquiringly. 

“You are Mr. Horatio Collingwood 
Nelson?” asked Doyle. 

“The same. I am.” 

But the voice seemed to rouse no memory 
of Gray’s Inn Square. 

“Then,” thought Doyle, “I shall soon 
know where Iam. I shall be able to ask 
questions without getting answers that I 
sha’n’t know to be lies. . . . I have been 
asking for you at your office—Mark and 
Simple, Gray’s Inn Square. They gave me 
your address, here. I am acting fora friend 
who is engaged in an enquiry that interests 
him profoundly. Can you give me five 
minutes of your time—alone ?” 

The admiral looked at the tea-table, and 
sighed. But then he looked at the candles 
in the bottles, and sighed more deeply still. 
He was thirsty for his tea, but five minutes’ 
private conversation might prove something 
he could ill afford to lose. 

“Leave us, Pheebe,” said he. 

She left the room, and did not think of 
listening at the keyhole. That is a thing 
that heroines of romance never do. Nor 
did she brave the fog and go into the 
garden. She could only go into the only 
room in the house that was fairly safe from 
invasion from the returned or returning 
boys—the room where Phil had used to sit 
up at night working—and wait in the dark, 
doing nothing, and thinking of too many 
things at once, and in too equal measure, 
for a girl who has just promised to be the 
wife of the man who, therefore, ought to be 
her whole world and her one thought—at 
any rate, for a little while. 


“T am come, ad—Mr. Nelson, on behalf 
of a friend of mine (I needn’t mention 
names) who has found reason to think that 
somebody in the office of Mark and Simple 
might know something about a child that 
was lost in Gray’s Inn Gardens a good 
many years ago.” 


“Ah! H’m! Perhaps—— But before 
we come to that, may I ask your name? 
Not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarantee——” 

“My name? I'll give you a name if 
you like—say Smith—for you to call me 
by ; but, I tell you honestly, it won’t be 
the real one. Well? Youdo know some- 
thing of the matter, I see. I'll tell you 
how much I know and my friend knows. 
A matter known to six men at least isn’t 
much of a secret, as you may suppose. 
Sir Charles Bassett, of Lincolnshire ; 
Mr. Urquhart, a barrister ; Mr. Esdaile, a 
painter; Mr. Ronaine, a surgeon; and a 
Mr. Doyle, charged themselves with the 
child’s maintenance, and left her with you 
and your wife to bring up and take care 
of according to your views. Is the child 
alive? I asked Miss Nelson just now, 
and she told me she had never heard of the 
child !” 

“Eh? That is a curious thing, now—a 
very curious thing. You have been asking 
Phebe? And you tell me that Phebe 
had never heard of such a thing? Very 
well, sir. I am in a position—none better 
—to satisfy any lawful gentleman, or lady, 
who is interested in this concern. To tell 
you the naked truth, I’ve been expecting 
some such enquiries all along. But it is 
but fair I should see my way clear, for, 
though I hold a political position as high 
as any going, I don’t hold it for lucre, and, 
in some respects, I’m what may be called 
a struggling man. You might hardly think 
it, but I have had the child entirely on my 
hands.” 

“ What, with all that money paid for the 
child’s maintenance? That is part of the 
history, mind. Do you mean to say thata 
man like Sir Charles Bassett-——” 

“ Yes, sir, I do mean to say that a man 
like Sir Charles Bassett. He was like the 
child’s grandfather at first—always turning 
up with toys and sugarplums. He brought 
her a wonderful thing that went by clock- 
work before she could walk, and Phil, one 
of my boys, took it all to pieces, and never 
could put it together again. It was about 
the time my poor late wife had a cousin 
staying with her to help her when my 
youngest boy was born—an uncommonly 
pretty girl But that didn’t last. After 
the third quarter, Mr. Bassett—I should 
say Sir Charles—went abroad, and there 
was an end of him. He forgot all about 
it, I suppose.” 

“Tsee. But the others y 





“Mr. Urquhart. He went on paying, 
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like that piece of clockwork, for years. 
But I expect one day his wife got hold of 
his cheque-book, or something ; any way, 
there was a row or a rumpus of some sort ; 
and one day Mr. Urquhart sent for me to 
his chambers, and told me that he’d done 
all he could, and really couldn’t do any 
more. He gave me a half-sovereign—that 
was before he was known at the Bar—and 
I expect he hadn’t a penny in his pocket 
but what the grey mare allowed. And 
that was an end of him.” 

“ And 2” 

‘“‘Mr. Esdaile? Oh, he tumbled off a 
scaffold and got killed, or something of 
that kind. And Mr. Ronaine—nobody 
knows what became of Mr. Ronaine. And 
Mr. Doyle——” 

“Well?” 

“Well, sir, between me and you and all 
the world In fact, Mr. Doyle cut and 
run off to the West Indies, and there was 
an end of him. Yellow fever, I daresay.” 

Doyle, for a moment, felt a desire to 
take from his breast-pocket a pocket-book, 
and from the pocket-book the admiral’s 
last receipt for the five pounds received 
from John Doyle just three months ago, 
and to confront the admiral with the 
evidence of his own lie. But he thought 
delay would teach him more, and only 
asked : 

“Then why have you kept the girl?” 

“Well, it is difficult to answer that 
question in a way that a man of common 
sense would understand. But sentiment, 
sir, is a very wonderful thing; else why 
would you, or any other lady or gentleman, 
be asking after a girl who has been lost 
from time whereof the memory of man, as 
we say, runneth not to the contrary? I 
have thought of things—advertising, and 
private detectives, and—but they’re costly 
things ; and sentiment is cheap, sir; it is 
just the cheapest article alive.” 

“‘ Let me see the girl.” He spoke sternly. 

The admiral, with Phoebe’s turn for 
fancy, was beginning to wonder whether 
his visitor might not turn out to be a peer 
in disguise. And why should he own that 
Pheebe’s little fortune had been spent in 
trying to keep his own wolf from his own 
door, or commit himself to anything that 
might open up communications with the 
absent and forgotten Jack Doyle, and thus 
deprive him of this annuity, welcome, 
though small, for evermore? Phoebe had 
cost him nothing, for Phil, without saying 
a word to a soul about it, had continued 
to pay for her clothes, and she had saved 





him the cost of a maid of all work ever 
since Mrs. Nelson had died. 

He went to the door. “Phoebe!” he 
cried. 

Pheebe smoothed her hair as well as she 
could by the light of a lucifer-match, and 
came slowly downstairs. 

“ This,” said the admiral, “‘is Marion Eve 
Psyche Zenobia Dulcibella Jane Burden, 
called Phoebe because—well, because— 
because it is not her name.” 





TONGUE TAMING. 

St. JAMES says, “The tongue is a little 
member,” and he adds in another place, 
“The tongue can no man tame.” This 
experience of his must have been handed 
down from previous times, and it un- 
doubtedly is confirmed by succeeding 
writers. But Man, ambitious Man, who 
essayed to build a Tower of Babel, who 
subjugated the beasts to his use, was not 
likely to sit down quietly, and accept 
scolding as inevitable, and an evil for 
which there was no remedy. It is not given 
to every man to possess the philosophical 
phlegm of Socrates, who, when Xantippe 
wound up one of her “little speeches” 
with a bucket of water over the poor 
patient, henpecked man, could calmly 
observe that ‘after thunder, rain generally 
fell ;” and consequently poor puny man, 
who actually at one time considered him- 
self the Lord of the Creation, essayed to 
battle with the evil, with what‘success let 
every man secretly ask himself. 

St. James was: right; “the tongue can 
no man tame.” 

In his time there was no vent for women’s 
feelings; they had not arrived at that 
safety-valve, ‘‘ Women’s Rights,” nor was 
the platform invented, from which they 
might hurl their withering but compara- 
tively harmless sarcasms, which, scattered 
over a crowd, are more easily borne than 
when addressed, either in public or private, 
in an extremely pointed manner to one 
individual. It is probable that this outlet 
may relieve the bosoms of the more 
educated ; but it is strongly suspected that, 
in other classes of womankind, the genus 
scold is not yet extinct, and the practical 
means for its suppression, which our 
ancestors used, being unavailing, it is to 
be feared that it will be perpetuated, and 
many a man will yet have to mourn, as 
the host did in The Squiere’s Prologue, 


T have a wif, though that she poure be 
But of hire tonge a labbing shrewe is she. 
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Of woman’s voice, what praises have not 
men written and poets sung, especially 
when they were young, and all the world 
looked bright before them ! 

Take Evelina, when she is being courted 
by Augustus ; is not her voice 


ever soft, : 
Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman? 


And perhaps, for some time after marriage, 
the new dress, or the box at the theatre, 
is obtained 
With blandish’d parleys, feminine assaults, 
Tongue batteries, she surceased not ; 

but somehow, in the course of time, 
Augustus feels that these “ tongue 
batteries ” have changed their tone; there 
is a feeble resistance, a weak striving for 
mastery, a desire for peace which will 
never come, and then he bows his combed 
crest to be pecked at, and the poor biped 
is lost. Nor is this the worst. Evelina, 
proud of her victory, burnishes and 
sharpens her weapons, and repeats the 
attack, glorying in her success—at more 
frequent intervals—until at last she 
becomes a shrew, a “mulier clamosa.” 
Once things have arrived at this pass, the 
state of that man is sad indeed. Caudle 
recorded his woes, and even a “distinguished 
nobleman” confessed that ‘“ Meary had a 
timper,” but these were exceptions. The 
poor man, as a rule, does not trumpet forth 
his troubles ; he remembers 

Le bruit est pour le fat, 

La plainte est pour le sot, 

L’honnéte homme trompé 

Se tait et ne dit mot. 
Even 
Wine, that makes cowards brave, the dying strong, 
Is a poor cordial ’gainst a woman’s tongue. 


He has no resource but to bear his lot. 

The term “shrew” is supposed to be 
derived from the German “schreien,” to 
clamour, or cry out, and a full definition of 
the word in English is given in Shake- 
speare’s play of “The Taming of the 
Shrew.” But perhaps the most usual word 
to express this feminine error is a “scold,” 
which (showing that even our remote 
forefathers were not exempt) comes from 
the Anglo-Saxon. Blackstone says, “A 
common scold, ‘communis rixatrix’” (for 
our law Latin confines it to the feminine 
gender), “is a public nuisance to her neigh- 
bourhood ;” and so they undoubtedly were 
if they were anything like the lady in a 
little poem published about a hundred 
years since, called The Scold, who thus 
describes herself : 








x x * 


The instant that I ope my eyes 


Adieu all day to silence ; 
Before my neighbours they can rise, 
They hear my tongue a mile hence; 


When at the board I take my seat, 
*Tis one continued riot ; 

I eat and scold, and scold and eat, 
My clack is never quiet. 


But when to bed I go at night, 
I surely fall a weeping ; 

For then I lose my great delight, 
How can I sold when sleeping ? 


But this my pain doth mitigate, 
And soon disperses sorrow, 
Altho’ to-night it be too late 
I'll pay it off to-morrow 
This lady was probably of the same kind 
as that mentioned in one of the Roxburgh 
Ballads, “ How the Devill though subtle, 
was guld by a scold.” He, pitying her 
husband, took her away with him; but 
even he could not stand her behaviour, 
and brought her back again to earth to 
her husband, declaring he had no place 
down below for her, as she would upset 
all his arrangements. 

Our forefathers were men of mettle; 
they grappled with this social evil, and 
they found a possible remedy handy in the 
Cucking Stool—which certainly had come 
to them from Saxon times, as it is men- 
tioned in Domesday Book, although it seems 
then to have been used to punish offenders 
of a different description. In speaking 
of the city of Chester, it says: “ Vir sive 
mulier falsam mensuram in civitate faciens 
deprehensus, iiii. solid. emendab. Similiter 
malam cervisiam faciens, aut in CATHEDRA 
ponebatur STERCORIS, aut iiii. solid. dab’ 
prepotis.” Here we see it was then used 
for the exposition of those giving false 
measures, or selling bad beer. But it was 
a convenient and harmless punishment. 
It involved no physical hardship, and was 
applied to a scold in a very simple 
manner. She was only placed in it (being, 
of course, duly fastened in) and exposed 
outside her house, or in some other 
place, for a given time, and so left to the 
gibes and insolent remarks of the crowd. 
This was the first and gentlest treatment 
of the disease. It gave no personal pain, 
as did the stocks, and rather shows the 
Wish of our ancestors to begin with moral 
suasion; but finding still that “her 
clam’rous tongue strikes pity deaf,” they 
invented the tumbrel, on which she was 
drawn round the town, seated on the 
chair. For instance, in the Common Hall 
accounts of the Borough of Leicester, 
1467, it was ordered “that scoldes be 
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punished by the mayor on a cuck-stool 
before their own door, and then carried to 
the four gates of the town.” And this 
failing, the tumbrel was turned into the 
trebucket or movable ducking-stool, and 
this, in its time, yielded to the permanent 
ducking-stool, which, according to Gay, 
seems at all events to have had terrors for 
some : 
T’ll speed me to the pond where the high stool, 
On the long plank, hangs o’er the muddy pool ; 
That stool, the dread of every scolding quean, etc. 
Several old cucking-stools are yet in 
existence, and might, even if not used, be 
of great service as warnings to ladies of 
intense and impassioned verbosity. There 
is one at Leicester, and in the old town 
records before quoted we find some 
curious facts relating to these stools. One 
was made in 1548 ata cost of five shillings; 
but could not have been very strong, as in 
1552 there is an entry, “ Paid for mending 
of the cuckstole tow tymes, viijd.” In 
1558 and 1563 it was repaired at a cost 
each time of one shilling and fourpence. 
In 1566 it required much mending. In 
1578 a new one was made at a cost of 
fourteen shillings, and another in 1646 
cost sixteen shillings and sixpence, and 
the last one seems to have been in 1768-69 : 


“ Paid Mr. Elliott for a cuckstool by order 


of Hall, two pounds.” There is another 
chair at Wootton Basset, which bears the 
date of 1686, which was also used on wheels, 
backed into the pond, and tipped up. 
There is one in the museum at Scarborough, 
in which the patient is fastened by an iron 
pin fastened through the arms, after the 
manner of a baby’s chair. At Neath there 
used to be one; but the scold had to be 
found guilty by six men before she could 
be punished. There was a fine one at 
Sandwich previous to 1792, on which 
were a man and woman calling each other 
names ; whilst on the cross-bar were the 
words : 
Of members ye tonge is worst or best, 
An yll tonge ofte doethe breede unreste. 

Of the movable stools, or tumbrels, which 
were sometimes used for ducking, there is 
a very fine example at Leominster ; it is a 
low platform on four wheels, having at one 
end two upright posts, through the top of 
which goes a pin, which pierces a long 
horizontal bar, having a chair at one end 
and a rope at the other. This seems to 
have been last used for the purposes of 
ducking in 1809, when a _ somewhat 
notorious character, one Jenny Piper, was 
ducked. It was brought out again in 





1817, in order to punish Sarah Leeke, but 
she escaped, the water being too low. 

The wheels of a tumbrel were, a few 
years since, and may probably now be, 
preserved in the crypt of the Church of 
St. Mary, at Warwick. 

A tumbrel was formerly kept at Graves- 
end, and many are the records of its use. 
At Devizes, at Lyme Regis—where the 
cucking-stool was kept in the church porch, 
and the corporation was presented for not 
keeping it in proper repair—and at King- 
ston-on-Thames, where, on 14th October, 
1738, an old incorrigible was duly ducked, 
and, “on her return from the waterside, 
she fell upon one of her acquaintance, 
without provocation, with tongue, tooth 
and nail, and would, had not the officers 
interposed, have deserved a second punish- 
ment, even before she was dry from the 
first.” The last time this was used was in 
1780, but the stool was long afterwards 
kept ready for use in the old town barn, 
now pulled down. 

One would have thought that this public 
shame would have acted as a deterrent to 
the exercise of injudicious volubility, but 
perhaps it may be accounted for, as the 
poet says : 

All women dread a watery death, 

They shut their lips to hold their breath, 
And though you duck them ne’er so long, 
Not one salt drop e’er wets their tongue ; 
*Tis hence they scandal have at will, 
And that this member ne’er lies still. 

But the institution was losing its tem- 
porary character, and was becoming per- 
manent, and fixed engines were erected, 
showing the prévalence of the fault, and 
the determination of the sterner sex to put 
it down. 

One of these ducking-stools is described 
by M. Misson, in his Travels in England, 
in 1719: “ La maniére de punir les femmes 
querelleuses et débauchées est assez plai- 
sante en Angleterre. On attache une chaise 
a bras, 4 l’extrémité de deux espéces de 
solives, longues de douze ou quinze pieds, 
et dans un éloignement paralléle, en sorte 
que ces deux piéces de bois embrassent, 
par leur deux bouts voisins, la chaise qui 
est entre eux, et qui est attachée par le 
cété comme avec un essieu, de telle maniére, 
quelle a du jeu, et qu’elle demeure tou- 
jours dans l'état naturel et horizontal, 
auquel une chaise doit étre, afin qu’on puisse 
s’asseoir un poteau sur le bord d’un étang 
ou d'un riviére, et sur ce pdteau on pose, 
presque en équilibre, la double piéce de 
bois, a une des extrémités de laquelle la 
chaise se trouve audessus de eau. On 
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met la femme dans cette chaise, et on la 
plonge ainsi autant de fois qu'il a été 
ordonné, pour refraichir un peu sa chaleur 
immodérée.” And in a little poem, pub- 
lished in 1780, we read : 

There stands my friend, in yonder pool, 

An engine call’d a ducking-stool ; 

By legal pow’r commanded down, 

The joy and terror of the town. 

If jarring females kindle strife, 

Give language foul, or lug the coif : 

If noisy dames should once begin 

To drive the house with horrid din, 

** Away,” you cry, “you'll grace the stool. 

We'll teach you how your tongue to rule.” 


The fair offender fills the seat 

Tn sullen pomp, profoundly great. 
Down in the deep the stool descends, 
But here at first we miss our ends. 
She mounts again, and rages more 
Than ever vixen did before. 

So throwing water on the fire 

Will make it but burn up the higher. 
If so, my friend, pray let her take 
A second turn into the lake ; 

And, rather than your patience lose, 
Thrice and again repeat the dose. 
No brawling wives, no furious wenches, 
No tire so hot but water quenches. 

The ducking-stool proper was a perma- 
nent affair, and was erected by the side of 
some river or pond. They were numerous, 
but not so numerous as the stocks, which 
were in almost every village. There was 
one at Newbury, where, according to the 
Quarter Sessions Book, on 27th January, 
1673, “Margaret Adams, widow, hath 
appeared and pleadeth Not Guilty to her 
indictment for a common scold, and put 
herself on the jury, who, being sworn, say 
she is guilty of the indictment against her. 
Resolved—That she is to be ducked in the 
cucking-stool, according as the mayor shall 
think the time fitting.” 

At Broadwater, near Worthing, was one, 
till lately, where a post was driven into 
the river, and a long beam of wood, at 
one end of which was the stool, was 
attached to it by a swivel in its centre, so 
that the culprit was put in on dry land 
and then swung over the river, the 
other end serving as a lever to raise 
and depress the stool. There was one at 
Rugby, which was last used, about sixty 
years since, to duck a man who had beaten 
his wife. Fordwich possessed one. So 
did Coventry, where it was used on 
“scolds, brawlers, disturbers, and dis- 
quieters of their neighbors.” There was 
one at Marlborough; another at Honiton, 
where old women were ducked for witches; 
and another at Stoke Abbot. 

At Nottingham there was a sad tragedy 
attending a ducking in 1731, for the mayor 
having ordered a woman to be ducked, 





she was so ilttreated that she died. The 
mayor. was prosecuted for it, and the 
ducking-stool removed. At Scarborough, 
one, which used to stand on the old pier, 
is still preserved in the museum. 

Beauminster, Ipswich, Cambridge, Can- 
terbury, Banbury, Shrewsbury, Edgware, 
Stafford, Salisbury, and other places had 
them ; indeed, the cause for their use seems 
to have been only too prevalent. As Poor 
Robin said : 

Now, if one cucking-stool was for each scold, 

Some towns, I fear, would not their numbers 


Bes, hould all women patient Grizels be, 

Small use for cucking-stools they’d have, I see. 

There was also one in the reservoir in 
the Green Park, now filled up. But, 
perhaps, Liverpool was the last town to 
use it habitually—certainly as lately as 
1799. Mr. Neild, the philanthropist, 
alludes to it in a letter in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, December, 1803: “The House 
of Correction, built in 1776, is much 
improved since my former visit. The 
wanton severity of the ducking-stool, used 
upon a woman’s first admission, is now 
discontinued.” 

So that we find it was in use—and, pre- 
sumably, found of use—from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth, or over three 
hundred years, a time long enough to give 
the institution a fair trial, and yet to prove 
it a failure, as far as tongue-taming went. 
Before quitting the subject of the ducking- 
stool, we may recall those lines in 
Hudibras : 


There is a lesser profanation, 

Like that the Romans called Ovation. 
For, as ovation was allow’d 

For conquests purchas’d without blood, 
So men decree those lesser shows 

For vict’ry gotten without blows, 

By dint of sharp hard words, which some 
Give battle with, and overcome ; 

These, mounted in a chair curule, 

Which moderns call a cuckling-stool, 
March proudly to the river’s side 

And o’er the waves in triumph ride, 

Like Dukes of Venice, who are sed 

The Adriatic Sea to wed, 

And have a gentler wife than those 

For whom the State decrees those shows. 


But the ducking-stool was not the only 
remedy tried to tame a scold’s tongue. 

At Carrickfergus they tried another 
plan, as this extract from the town records 
will show : 

“October, 1574.—Ordered and agreede 
by the hole Court, that all manners of 
Skoldes which shal be openly detected of 
Skolding, or eville wordes in manner of 
Skolding, and for the samé shal be con- 
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demned before Mr. Maior and his brethren, 
shal be drawne at the sterne of a boate in 
the water from the ende of the Pearle 
round about the Queene’s Majestie’s Castell 
in manner of ducking, and after when a 
Cage shal be made, the party so condemned 
for a Skold shal be therein punished at the 
discretion of the maior.” 

And a cage was made, and women were 
so punished, and a regular list kept of 
scolds. 

These cages, however, seem to have been 
rare, but there were two, one each at East 
and West Looe, and another at Penzance. 

Sometimes scolds were treated differ- 
ently, as the Quarter Sessions for the 
Liberty of Westminster testify: “July 8, 
1732. Mary Millicent was indicted for 
being a common scold, pleaded Guilty to 
her indictment, and submitted to the mercy 
of the court, who, in consideration of her 
having been in prison ten weeks already, 
fined her only one shilling, and ordered 
her to be discharged.” 

A very curious punishment obtained at 
Sandwich, and in the Mayoralty of Robert 
Michell, 1637, “A woman carries the 
wooden mortar throughout the town, 
hanging on the handle of an old broom 
upon her shoulder, one going before her 
tinkling a small bell, for abusing Mrs. 
Mayoress, and saying she cared not a 
for her.” Boys, in his History of Sand- 
wich, 1792, says : “‘In the second story (of 
the Guildhall) the armour, offensive and 
defensive, of the trained-bands, and like- 
wise the cucking-stool and wooden mortar 
for punishment of scolds, were preserved 
till lately, but they are now dispers’d ;” 
but he gives engravings of both, and the 
wooden mortar certainly is a curiosity. 

In the Historical Description of the 
Tower of London, 1774, is the following: 
“ Among the curiosities of the Tower is a 
collar of torment, which, say your con- 
ductors, used formerly to be put about the 
women’s necks that scolded their husbands 
when they came home late; but that custom 
is left off nowadays, to prevent quarrelling 
for collars, there not being smiths enough 
to make them, as most married men are 
sure to want them at one time or other.” 

But our ancestors were beginning to find 
out that 


A smoky house and a scolding wife 

Are two of the greatest plagues in life. 
The first may be cured, t’other ne’er can, 
For ’tis past the power of mortal man. 


And yet they did not despair. Men’s wits 
were set to work, and a triumph of inge- 





nuity was produced — the brank, the 
scolds’ or gossips’ bridle, which had the 
immense advantage over the cucking or 
ducking stools, of compelling the victim 
to be silent, a punishment almost fiendish in 
its conception. Its inventor is unknown, 
but he probably hailed from the “ North 
Countree,” as “ branks” is a northern name 
for a kind of bridle. It never seems to 
have been a legal punishment, as the 
ducking-stool was; but, nevertheless, it 
obtained, and there are many examples in 
existence. It was, in its simplest form, 
described by Waldron in his Description of 
the Isle of Man: “I know nothing in the 
many statutes or punishments in parti- 
cular but this, which is, that if any person 
be convicted of uttering a scandalous report, 
and cannot make good the assertion, instead 
of being fined or imprisoned, they are sen- 
tenced to stand in the market-place on a 
sort of scaffold erected for that purpose, 
with their tongue in a noose made of 
leather, which they call a bridle, and having 
been exposed to the view of the people 
for some time, on the taking off this 
machine, they are obliged to say three times, 
‘Tongue, thou hast lyed.’” It was com- 
monly made as a sort of cage of hoop-iron 
going over and fitting fairly to the head, 
with a flat piece projecting inwards, which 
was put in the mouth, thus preventing the 
tongue from moving. It was then padlocked, 
and the scold was either chained up or led 
through the town. 

The earliest dated brank is preserved at 
Walton-on-Thames, and bears the date 
1633, with the inscription : 

Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 
To curb women’s tongues that talk to idle. 

Brayley, in his History of Surrey, says 
that it was given by a gentleman named 
Chester, who lost a valuable estate through 
a gossiping lying woman ; but, as there are 
several examples of branks in the Palati- 
nate, one being still kept in the gaol 
at Chester, some people think it was a 
present from that city. There is one at 
Leicester, and another at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, which used to hang in the mayor’s 
chamber, and tradition has it that many 
cases of disputes between women have been 
speedily and satisfactorily settled on his 
worship pointing to these branks. 

There is one in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, which is very tender as far as 
the gag is concerned, but which has the 
leading-chain fastened between the eyes. 
Hainstall, Ridware, Lichfield, Morpeth, 
Shrewsbury, Holme, Kendal, Altrincham, 
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Macclesfield, Congleton (where it was last 
used in 1824), all have examples, whilst 
Chester has four! There are several in 
Scotland ; and there are some in private 
hands, notably that in Mr. Mayer’s museum, 
which came from Warrington, where, 
however, the brank formerly used at 
Carrington is preserved, and there are 
several places, Newcastle-under-Lyme (now 
in Mr. Mayer’s museum), Manchester, and 
others, where they have existed. There 
is a very grotesque one at Doddington 
Park, in Lincolnshire, which is a mask, 
having eye-holes and a long funnel-shaped 
peak projecting from the mouth; and there 
were some terribly cruel ones, with fearful 
gags; but these can scarcely come under 
scolds’ or gossips’ bridles. ‘There was one 
at Forfar, with a spiked gag, which pierced 
the tongue, and an even more severe one 
is at Stockport ; whilst those at Ludlow 
and Worcester are also instruments of 
torture. 

We have seen men strive and fail to 
cure scolds, and we know the race is not 
extinct. But may not custom have robbed 
the punishment of its terrors? And might 
it not now, if revived, have a beneficial 
effect ? This is a question worth discussing. 
As for branks, scientifically made, and 
soothingly applied, no home should be 
without them, if only as a precautionary 
measure. No one can tell the amount of 
domestic unhappiness that might be avoided 
by a gentle pointing to the branks a la 
Mayor of Newcastle, or, if the ducking-stool 
were again introduced, by a quiet remark 
as to the probable temperature of the water, 
and the inconveniences of getting wet. 





BRAMBLE. 


THE corn is reaped, the bare brown land 
Is sleeping in the sunshine bland 
Of late September time ; 
Now after harvest toil and mirth 
In restful calmness lies the earth, 
Like good lives past their prime. 


Red tints of autumn touch the trees 

That rustle in the freshening breeze, 
And wave their branches strong ; 

From hillside meadows, loud and clear, 

Comes, clarionlike, a note of cheer, 
The thrush’s thrilling song. 


The busy wild bee flitteth by, 

Where honeysuckle waves on high, 
And late clematis grows ; 

A fair brown butterfly floats round 

A bramble branch that on the ground 
Its dainty tangle throws. 


The lowly bramble, taking root 

In common hedgerows, bearing fruit 
For common hands to pull ; 

A boon to travellers on the road, 

It shows its gracious purple load 
With blossoms beautiful. 








White flowers like pearly-tinted snow, 

Fair pollage red with autumn’s glow, 
Ripe fruit—on one fair spray ; 

Ah me! my heart, what beauty lives 

In lowliest things that Nature gives 
To blossom on our way. 


Ah me! my heart, what beauty shows 
In lowly lives that to their close 
Bloom sweetly out of sight ; 
Meek hearts that seek not worldly praise, 
That fiad in life’s secluded ways 
Dear love and deep delight. 


Fair lives that have a humble root, 
Sweet lives that bear a gracious fruit, 
Yet keep their springtime flowers 
Upon the bough where fruit hangs ripe, 
And where the fading leaf is type 
Of life’s decaying hours. 


We meet them in our daily path 

These humble souls, and each one hath 
A beauty of its own ; 

A beauty born of duty done, 

Of silent victories dumbly won, 
Of sorrow borne alone. 


And when the frosts of death fall chill 

On these fair lives, that blossom still 
Though summer time is past, 

We, sighing, wish for quiet ways, 

Wherein, like theirs, our shortening days 
Might blossom to the last ! 





MRS. PENNY’S LITTLE MISTAKES. 
A STORY. 

JusT on the brow of a gently sloping 
hill, commanding a rich and varied view, 
on one side of a road cut into the solid hill, 
stood Elmholt Church. Crowning the 
opposite bank was an ivy-clad, grey, stone 
wall, behirid which two solemn, slumbrous 
yews kept sleepy watch on their theological 
brothers in the churchyard; and, behind 
the yews, also solidly built of the grey stone 
of the district, and keeping homely state 
with its mullioned windows, was Elmholt 
House, the residence of no less a personage 
than Mrs. Penny, who now sits with a 
sort of blue woollen antimacassar over 
her plentiful frowsy iron-grey ringlets, 
deeply immersed in a political pamphlet. 
The room is barely and somewhat incon- 
gruously furnished. An old-fashioned 
grand piano, of which the legs and rather 
rich carvings had at one time been gilt, 
occupies one corner of the room; in 
another stands a harp, whose better days 
belonged to the years when George the 
Third was king; and other articles of 
furniture bear the same impress of faded 
gentility. Mixed with these are homely, 
uncushioned Windsor chairs; a plain deal 
table, scantily covered by a threadbare 
common cloth; and other furniture not 
quite too far gone to be rejected from the 
kitchen of a house where the exchequer 
is very limited. 
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Mrs. Penny’s studies were interrupted 
by a loud but not unkindly voice outside. 

“Put it down, I tell ’ee. I won’t ha’e 
thee do it.” 

With a snort, Mrs. Penny tossed down 
her politics and strode out with masculine 
tread. 

“Let the boy alone, Penny,” said she. 
“‘T won’t have you interfere with him.” 

“T tell ’ee,” said Mr. Penny, for it was 
he, “he shan’t fling stones at the jenny- 
wrens. They be Godamoighty’s birds.” 

Mr. Penny was a hale-looking old man, 
rather florid, with wiry-grey beard and 
moustache, and somewhat bowed in figure. 
He wore gaiters, corduroy breeches, and a 
drab coat with brass buttons, which looked 
as though it had formed part of some 
discarded livery. 

The boy who was the subject of the 
threatened altercation stood irresolute, with 
the stone in his hand, and his eye on the 
bush where the jenny-wren had disap- 
peared. Just in the nick of time a black- 
bird started out, and, that the stone might 
not be wasted, he hurled it at the golden- 
billed lover of cherries, and then ran off 
laughing. 

“Ay, ay,” said Mr. Penny. ‘ Dang the 
blackbuds. Hull at they if thee likes.” 

Mrs. Penny pushed her blue antima- 
cassar a little more on one side, hitched up 
her dress in nautical fashion, and retired 
to pursue the interrupted consideration of 
woman’s rights. 

She was a lady of good birth, respectable 
education, and fairly well endowed with 
those “good gifts” of which Sir Hugh 
Evans had so high an appreciation. She 
had been left an orphan before she was out 
of her teens, and having always very strong 
opinions as to woman’s ability to do any- 
thing that men could do—and do it better, 
too—with a marked partiality for a country 
life and for independence, it was not long 
after she became her own mistress that she 
took into her own hands the farm on which 
Elmholt House stood, and began to manage 
it on strictly original principles, although 
she condescended to dip into Virgil and 
Columella for a hint sometimes. 

The neighbours occasionally made merry 
at her expense when she committed a more 
egregious mistake than usual, but she bore 
such jests as reached her ear with imper- 
turbable good-humour, for, without having 
any of his morbid sensitiveness, she rivalled 
poor Haydon in a sublime contempt for 
criticism. 

There was an element of practicality in 





her nature, however, which led her at times 
to contemplate the necessity of considering 
her ways. 

Penny occupied the nominal position of 
steward on the farm, but Miss Gurteen was 
too much an autocrat to admit of this 
position being more than nominal. His 
advice she by no means felt bound to 
follow, though she did not prohibit it. He 
had, on one occasion, urged the necessity 
of having more sheep on the farm, and as 
this suggestion seemed to her reasonable, 
she purchased a small but beautiful flock 
on what she thought to be favourable 
terms, 

“ Well, Penny, what do you think of the 
sheep ?” she asked, after he had returned 
from inspecting them. 

Penny, whose face was unusually red 
and rigid in the lines of it, opened his lips - 
to reply, and a loud laugh, which he had 
been at much pains to suppress, took the 
opportunity to escape. 

“ Have you lost your senses, man,” said 
Miss Gurteen angrily, “that you behave 
in that way before me?” 

“TI beg pardon, miss,” he said, recover- 
ing his gravity with an effort that nearly 
choked him, “I couldn’ help it.” 

“ Penny, you're a great baby,” said his 
mistress ; “ that’s what you are, And now 
about the sheep——” 

“ Why, lor’ bless you, miss——” 

He stopped suddenly, grew purple in the 
face, resolutely compressed his mouth, 
turned his head, and burst into an 
uncontrollable roar of laughter. 

Miss Gurteen looked on with amazement. 
When the paroxysm was over, she said 
severely : 

“ Penny, you've been taking too much 
cider.” 

“T haven’ had a drop o’ zider sin’—ever 
so long,” said he, substituting an indefinite 
phrase, as it flashed upon him that he had 
just refreshed himself with a cup in the 
kitchen. “But they sheep—they be all 
rams !” 

Some time after this, Miss Gurteen, who 
had been meditating much, said : 

“Penny, I’ve been thinking about 
those sheep. I shall always be making 
mistakes.” 

“ Like enough, miss,” said he, with all 
the gravity he could command. 

“T can only see one way to keep clear 
of them,” she went on. “I shall have to 
marry you.” 

Penny grinned from ear to ear. 

“Oh man,” she said petulantly, “ don’t 
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1 grin like that. It makes me sick. What 
do you say to it?” 

“‘ Well, miss,” said he, “if you be willin’ 
I be.” 

And with that brief wooing Miss 
Gurteen became Mrs. Penny. The rela- 
tions between the pair were scarcely 
altered. She remains autocrat still, and 
he, good easy man, was still steward, with 
but little increased responsibility. He was 
placid and obedient, and their life was 
happy enough. In the course of time a son 
and heir was born—the young malignant 
whom we found casting stones at the 
jenny-wrens, then about fourteen years of 
age, a plump, well-grown, affectionate boy. 

Mrs. Penny iad from his birth destined 
him for the church, the living of Elmholt 
being in her gift, and the lad, with a 
placidity which would have done no dis- 
credit to his father, acquiesced in the 
destiny. Not that he felt any special 
vocation for that sacred office, of which he 
would even (the young scapegrace !) with 
considerable humour make fun when he 
made his way into the kitchen, and ex- 
temporised a pulpit with a couple of chairs, 
and a surplice with a tablecloth, to the 
infinite merriment of the servants. 

This proclivity of the boy for finding 
companionship in the kitchen was Mrs. 
Penny’s greatest trouble. She had been 
at infinite pains to make him understand 
that he was a gentleman, and must avoid 
“low company,” such as that afforded by 
the servants and—his father. That 
“Penny” should prefer to sit in the 
kitchen, smoking his pipe and chatting 
with the labourers after his day’s work, 
was natural and right; he belonged to 
“that class of people;” but her son was 
expected to keep state with her in the 
parlour, or in a dignified promenade up 
and down the filbert-walk. ‘Gus opposed 
to this arrangement a passive resistance. 
When caught and marched off with Mrs. 
Penny’s hand in his collar, he made no 
complaint, took his book or his pencil, 
listened to his lecture, and rendered obe- 
dience 80 long as the maternal eye was on 
him ; but the moment he was released 
from that stern gaze, he slipped back 
with unimpaired cheerfulness, and with as 
much perseverance as a moth pursues its 
own shadow on the ceiling, evidently 
regarding the parlour existence as merely 
parenthetical. 

“He will grow out of it,” said Mrs. 
Penny, when she cautioned her steward 
not to encourage him in the practice. 





But he did not grow out of it. Even 
after his experiences at a genteel boarding- 
school, he would come back to shudder 
away from the dull decorum of the gentle- 
folks’ quarter of his home to the cosiness, 
warmth, freedom, and fun of the common 
folks. Gradually, too, there grew up in 
his mind a painful sense of his father’s 
position. It did not come to him early, 
for from his babyhood his father had been 
always a quiet, good-humoured cipher, and 
the perception of strangeness in conditions 
rendered so familiar to us comes slowly and 
comes late. In him it came surely, and 
while he grew more studiously polite with 
his mother, he grew more and more affec- 
tionate with his father. He loved to walk 
round the fields with him, pick up from 
him scraps of natural history and folk-lore, 
listen to his broad but innocent jokes, his 
kindly gossip of village affairs. 

“College will knock all that out of 
him,” said Mrs. Penny when she was, with 
something of reticent pride, giving a hint 
of her trouble to the rector ; but college 
did nothing of the kind. 

"Gus passed through his university 
career respectably, though without attaining 
any distinction; but he came back to 
Elmholt with a fixed determination, which 
he was quite prepared to maintain, that 
he would not be a parson. 

“ Eh lad,” said his father to him once, 
soon after he left college, “I ain’t fit 
company for the likes o’ thee. You go 
and talk to your mother.” 

“ Ah, you sly old gentleman,” answered 
‘Gus, taking his arm as he did so. “ What 
mischief are you thinking of that you 
want to be quit of me? I have just had 
a very long talk with mother, and now 
I am coming to have a long talk with 
you.” 

The old gentleman was _ inwardly 
delighted. He was immensely proud of 
this tall, fine, handsome, happy son, such 
a fine scholar and such a fine gentleman, 
and yet so companionable. 

hg pride notwithstanding, the old man 
said : 

“Eh lad, th’ourt pleasant to me as 
harvest to a hay-suck” (a hedge-sparrow) ; 
“but don’t ’ee go for to vex your mother. 
Her’ll be like a dry drock ” (water course) 
“wi’ outen thee yet.” 

“What a self-willed old boy it is,” said 
’Gus, smiling. ‘No; I am coming with 
you, and with nobody else, for I have 
something very particular to say to 
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“ Well, lad, well. It makes bright day 
to me to have thee; but thee mustn’t vex 
thee mother.” 

“That’s just what I’m afraid I shall 
have to do,” replied "Gus gravely, ‘and 
that is what I wanted to tell you. You 
know mother has always intended me to 
be rector of Elmholt ?” 

“Yes, zartin.” 

“ Well, I never shall be. I am not going 
into the church.” 

The old man stopped abruptly, and 
looked with awe-struck dismay in his son’s 
face, as he ejaculated, “ Scissors!” There 
was a whole world of wonderment and 
horror in the exclamation. 

“No,” said the young man, “I cannot do 
it. I have never thought seriously about 
the matter till quite lately, but, as the time 
came near when I should have to take 
orders, I was obliged to look it in the face, 
and Iam sure I am not fitted for such a posi- 
tion. I could not take up that work as a 
trade, or a mere profession. Idon’tfeel called 
upon to censure those who do; but such a 
course would be utterly hateful to me. I 
could never respect myself, nor could I look 
for respect from others. I shall be very 
sorry to vex mother. If it were a matter 
of inclination only, knowing how her heart 
is set on it, I think—but one never knows— 
I think I should have given way and said 
nothing about my feelings; but, as a clergy- 
man, I should be a conscious humbug and 
a hypocrite, and I won’t be that for any- 
body. I wouldn’t try to be it even for you.” 

“ What you say is right good, lad,” said 
the old man with unwonted decision. 
“It’s crubbin” (food) “to me to hear thee 
say it. I didn’t think thee had so much grit 
in thee. But it'll vex your mother more’n 
anything sin I’ve known she. Her'll be 
wild about it. Don’t thee tell it right out, 
but break it to she bit by bit like.” 

The conversation was earnest and pro- 
longed, but it travelled, as is the wont of 
familiar talk, very much in a circle, and 
did not go beyond what has been indicated, 
though father and son varied the form of 
expression from time to time. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Penny had been en- 
gaged in a most interesting téte-d-téte. 
An old schoolfellow of hers—now a widow 
in comfortable circumstances, with a mar- 
ried son and two unmarried daughters— 
had made a call at Elmholt Farm, and 
Mrs. Penny, who had lately meditated 
much on her son’s settlement in life, with 
characteristic frankness and directness had 
proposed a match between him and Mrs, 





Burrowes’s daughter. The proposal met 
with a gracious reception, for ’Gus was a 
decidedly eligible young man. The living 
of Elmholt was more than comfortable, 
and Mrs. Penny, though not stingy, was 
frugal, and had always lived below her 
income ; so that he would inherit from her 
no inconsiderable property. He was a 
healthy, good-looking, almost handsome 
young fellow, frank and modest, high- 
spirited, and without a particle of vice. 
Any mother might be well pleased to find 
such a son-in-law, and Mrs. Burrowes, who 
could almost answer for her daughter, saw 
no obstacle in the way of the match, unless 
it lay in the young man’s inclinations. 

* As to that,” said Mrs. Penny, “we are _ 
quite safe. Augustus” (she never con- 
descended to the abbreviation) “ has really 
seen no one, and he has no foolish romantic 
notions. A more charming girl than Marion 
I know he could not find, and I know we 
have only to bring the young folks to- 
gether, as you and I will manage it, to 
have everything settled happily — and 
soon.” 

Mrs. Penny and Mrs. Burrowes went to 
work with gusto, and when Farmer Penny 
and his son returned from their walk they 
were still at it. 

But there was an obstacle to the fulfil- 
ment of the scheme even more serious than 
the anti-clerical determination of the young 
man ; and of this even Farmer Penny knew 
nothing. 

There had lately come to the farm, as a 
sort of upper servant, a niece of the good 
farmer, a bright-eyed, neat-handed, and 
really bewitching young woman. If Mrs. 
Penny had made a love-match with 
her steward, she might have suspected 
mischief here. But hers had been merely 
a matter of convenience of the most prosaic 
kixd, and the possibility of ’Gus falling in 
love with his father’s niece Alice had 
never flashed upon her, even as a remote 
contingency. Nor, in truth, had it upon 
the honest old farmer, though, living much 
in the kitchen regions, he had seen, them 
together far more often than the autocrat 
had done, and had listened to, and laughed 
at, their bright wit-combats which she had 
never heard. 

And the dénouement was destined to come 
upon them all very suddenly, for’Gus, rightly 
arguing that his mother would never give 
her consent to such a match, and that his 
father, from whom certainly he anticipated 
neither opposition nor disapproval, would 
unquestionably be severely handled if he 
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were made privy to the scheme, kept his 
own counsel till he should be able to say, 
“ We are one till death do us part: what 
use are reproaches ?” 

So just before little Alice took her holiday 
to visit her friends at Thornbury, ’Gus 
elected to spend a week or two with an old 
college friend at Bristol, and one morning 
a quiet little wedding-party stepped into 
the quiet little old-fashioned church of St. 
John the Baptist, and Augustus Penny, of 
Elmholt, and Alice Covington, of Thornbury, 
glowing with radiant happiness, stepped 
out of it man and wife. 

On his way to church, ’Gus had posted a 
long letter to his mother, explaining his 
jnvincible repugnance to the career she had 
destined for him; his determination to be a 
farmer, the rare qualities of the wife he 
had chosen, and her eminent fitness to 
adorn that sphere of life; his warm 
affection for his mother and father ; and the 
hope which he and Alice indulged that it 
would be their happiness to minister to the 
comfort of both in their declining years. 
It was a good, honest; sensible letter, but 
it made Mrs. Penny furious. 

She tore her hair, stamped, screamed, 
flung herself on the floor, went into 
violent hysterics, and then lay for half 
the day on the sofa, sobbing and moan- 
ing. Utterly unreasonable it was, as 
everyone must see; but not unnatural. 
The cherished purpose of five-and-twenty 
years had been, just as it seemed on the 
eve of accomplishment, irrevocably dashed 
into ruins, and the poor lady’s desolation 
of soul was complete. Her boy, her hope, 
her one love, passionately loved under that 
queer, eccentric, autocratic, half-comic 
exterior, was dead to her, and the cloud 
which had taken him away blotted out all 
the brightness of life. Presently, like 
David of old, she arose from the earth, 
and washed, and anointed herself, and 
changed her apparel, and caused bread to 
be set before her, and she did eat. There 
was nothing now to weep for, to toil for, to 
joy for any longer. 

When her husband approached her; some- 
what awestruck, with homely words of 
comfort, she repelled him with fierce 
scorn, and imperatively forbade all refer- 
ence to the subject in the household. 
No stranger had intermeddled with her 
joy ; her bitterness was all her own. She 
went about her household and farm affairs 
as usual, but more silently, with pale face, 
compressed lips, and a fierce fire in the 
clear grey eyes of hers. 





Then, upon a day, the old gates swung 
back, and she saw the young man coming 
up to the house with his bride, whose face 
was rather pale and anxious, on his arm. 
She went out and -stood on the top step of 
the doorway to receive them, her tall form 
drawn to its full height, her grey hair 
blown hither and thither by the wind, and 
her face burning as with white heat. 

** Mother,” said Gus, as he stretched out 
his arms to her. 

“No mother of yours, ungrateful boy !” 
shrieked she. “All that is past and 
buried. You have scorned my love; you 
have trampled on my heart. And now go 
and take your beggar-bride, and work out 
your own low tastes, and ditch, and delve, 
and starve! Never more shall you enter 
these doors ; you are no child of mine!” 

“Nay; but, mother,” he exclaimed, 
aghast at her angry vehemence, “hear 
me.” 

“It is too late; I will never listen to 
your voice again. It has no music for me 
now; nor will have till I die. You have 
made me of less than no account, and I 
blot you like an evil dream from my 
memory.” 

As she spoke she struck the door-post 
with such force that the blood trickled 
from the bruised and wounded hand, but, 
without heeding it, she went on : 

“The sight of you burns and scorches 
me. What was love is in me as is raging 
fire. If I could have coined my heart for 
you, to give you joy, I would have done it ; 
and you have made of my love only the 
plaything of an idle hour, to be cast aside 
for the first light fancy that crossed it. 
And now go your own way. Go with 
my—no, I will not curse you! but go 
without my blessing, and never look upon 
my face again.” 

“ Wait a minute, Amelia,” said the slow 
sonorous voice of old Penny, who had 
stood silent, with bowed head, during this 
fierce outburst. His head was erect now, 
and ’Gus, as he looked at him, could but 
think he had never seen his father so much 
a man before. 

“ Penny, how dare you?” exclaimed his 
wife, almost breathless with amazement. 
It was unprecedented for him to address 
her by her christian-name. 

“We dare do much,” said the old man, 
“as we nivver thought we could ha’ done 
till the time for it come. I know, Amelia, 
you have allus tuk me for a quiet, good- 
natured fool; and so I am most ways, 
most ways; but I ain’t sich a fool as not 
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to know that this house, and this farm, and 
all the rest of it, is mine. Yes, mine; 
every rood and every shillin’ of it. You 
didn’ have no settlements when we married, 
an’ it all became mine. I didn’ want it, 
and I didn’ care about it; and I shouldn’ 
never ha’ said nuthin’ about it ’s long as 
all had gone quiet. But I won't see the 
boy wronged. The house is mine, and ’s 
long as it’s mine he’s welcome to it, and all 
that’s in it; hearty, yes, hearty.” 

It was another of Mrs. Penny’s little 
mistakes. In her scornful repudiation of 
any interference in her affairs she had 
married without consulting any friends, and 
without taking any precautions to secure to 
herself the control of her property ; and so 
quiet and submissive had her husband 
been, that no suspicion of her position had 
flashed upon her till now, when indeed she 
realised it in its full force. She stood as 
one thunderstruck, but taking in every- 
thing with such helpless acquiescence as 
that with which we regard the wonders of 
a dream. 

The old man approached his son, shook 
him by the hand warmly, and kissed his 
niece, whose eyes, dry till now, answered 
his kindness with responsive dews. 

“Your mother,” said he, “is tossicated” 
(perplexed) “like with disappointment 
and the vexation of it. Thee’d better not 
worry her now. It ’ud be better, mayhap, 
if you’d go away for a week; then you 
come back, and all ull be right; her’ll 
have time to turn round. Go round to 
the kitchen, and I'll come and talk to you 
in a minit.” 

“Now, Amelia, come,” he went on, when 
he had led her into the parlour. “We 
both on us loves the boy, and you’d be 
bitter sorry if he was to take you at your 
word and go away. Aye, an’ he loves us 
too, though he has chosen a wife for him- 
self, as aman should do. And she’s a right 
good gell, never you doubt that; she'll 
make him a good wife, and he'll be a 
happier man and a better man than if you 
and I had had the shapin’ o’ his life for 
‘un. He’s all we’n got, and we mus’n let 
"un go.” 

We are strange creatures, and our lives 
and characters are full of contradictions. 
The quiet tone of authority, which any time 
during the previous quarter of a century 
she would have resented strenuously, was 
now grateful to her feelings, and she 
allowed herself to rest, with a sense of 
comfort and security, on the practical 
common sense and right feeling of the 





husband she had systematically under- 
rated. ‘Leave me alone, Penny,” she 
said, “for half an hour. My head is in a 
whirl now, and I want to be alone. Tell 
Jane to bring me a cup of tea, and come 
back in half an hour. Don’t let the boy go 
till you’ve seen me again.” 

When theallotted time had expired Penny 
went back again, and found her looki 
ten years younger, her hair brushed — 
smoothed, an old-fashioned but ex- 
quisitely beautiful lace cap on her head, 
and a box of trinkets and whim-whams by 
her side. 

“ Penny,” she said at once, “I have been 
an old fool, and blind to more things than 
one. I don’t say that if what has been 
done could be undone I wouldn’t undo it; 
but I can’t, and I will make the best of it. 
Tell the boy he needn’t go away for a 
week. I am not tossicated now. And 
tell him, too, that if I never give him 
occasion to remember that mad scene out- 
side—as, so help me Heaven, I never will !— 
I hope that he will never recall it. See 
here,” she added with a laugh, emptying 
the box of trinkets on the table, “I have 
never worn these things since I was a girl, 
but Alice will look gay in them.” 

Two years and a half later, the old folks 
sat by a blazing winter fire, and a chubby 
boy was fondling a shaggy dog on the 
hearthrug at their feet. The old lady 
stooped down and smoothed the flaxen 
ringlets of the child. 

“‘ James,” she said, ‘‘do you mind m 
telling you once that if I could I would 
undo what ’Gus had done? I do not 
wish it undone now.” 





IN THE SUNNY RHINELAND. 
X. 

WE have been over this ground before, 
this pretty wooded valley leading down 
from cool breezy Schlangenbad to the 
broad sunny Rhine, but somehow it seems 
different going the other way. For one 
thing, that quiet little village, Neudorf, 
where we saw the tinker, going up, is 
now in the throes of preparation for 
its annual fair. Every nook and corner 
is choked up with vans. We draw 
up close to one of these vehicles, with 
horses’ heads in wood peering out of 
the windows, so natural that one of 
our passengers conjectures it to be a 
circus. 

The children are running about and 
shouting in high glee, and what with the 
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hammering of booths and the clatter of 
unloading the vans, and the cries of the 
vendors of sweetstuff, who have already 
set up their stalls, there is a pretty hubbub 
and noise in the village. 

Out of the hurlyburly springs a tall 
gaunt pastor, who introduces to the quiet 
company in the diligence some of the noise 
and confusion of outside. For he has for- 
gotten half-a-dozen things, and shouts and 
gesticulates, while half-a-dozen small boys 
are scampering after the missing articles 
—his spectacles, a hymn-book, his snuff-box, 
and other unconsidered trifles. Is he 
a pastor, after all, or a priest ? the every- 
day dress of the two is much the same. 
But the hat decides the question in favour 
of Martin Luther. It is a shocking bad 
hat, and weathered to a sort of olive 
green, and numerous contusions in all 
parts suggest the crowded hat-rail of the 
parsonage, whence the children knock off 
their hats and caps with sticks, and, as 
often as not, bring down the pastoral 
beaver at the same time. Now your 
Romish priest always has a decent hat; 
it may be old, but it is well preserved. 

Something out of line must be going 
on in the ecclesiastical world, for when 
we arrive at Eltville, and draw up at 
the station, there is quite a knot of pastors 
who come up to greet their confrére. 
They are very merry, it must be said, 
cackling and often screaming with laughter 
as they stand on the platform waiting for 
the train. They are very jocose too with 
a priest, who returns their badinage, and 
who is much quieter and more restrained. 
And then the train comes lumbering up. 

About these German railways, although 
they don’t pen you up like the French, nor 
levy backsheesh on your baggage as the 
English, yet there is a general indifference 
as to the fate of passengers. You may 
scramble up into their great high-stepping 
carriages as you please, only if you happen, 
as is most likely, to get hold of a carriage 
occupied by some top-sawyer among the 
pickeihaubes, who shows his fat expres- 
sionless face at the window—expression- 
less except of astonishment at your pre- 
sumption—then there is a rush of officials 
if you like, toshow you where you are not 
to go. Well, we are abundantly satisfied 
to avoid the Herr General, and fall, or 
rather climb, into the same carriage as the 
priest, who has given, by-the-way, a wide 
berth to the pastors. He speaks excel- 
lent French, and so we are all at our ease, 
and, of course, he is very polite to Madame 











Reimer, whom he soon discovers to be of 
the right faith. 

It is quite charming, after all, to be 
alongside the Rhine once more, to see it 
brightly shining among the trees, or broadly 
spread out in a long reach before us, 
dotted with sails, and with the busy 
ubiquitous steamers—even the “ Bo-o-0” 
of one of our Netherland friends has a 
pleasant familiar sound—in the distance. 
But we soon leave the river, and plunge 
into a pleasant fertile country, with 
stations planted among vineyards, and 
level crossings where a horn hangs upon . 
the gate, as if that any wandering knight 
who dares may blow that horn, and chal- 
lenge the locomotive to a tussle. 

The priest is very chatty, expatiates 
upon the crops, upon the prospects of the 
vintage, and, incidentally, in that connec- 
tion, upon the comet. Yes, he saw the 
comet last night, but witha tail very much 
shorn of its fair proportions ; not longer 
than that—marking off the extreme end 
of his umbrella—whereas the last time— 
oh! it was quite as long as this—exhibit- 
ing the full extent of his parapluie. 

And then we stop at Biebrich, a station 
quite overgrown with foliage, and where 
the story of the sleeping beauty ceases to 
appear extravagant ; for not only is there 
the disposition to sleep—this is aimed at 
Mrs. John, who really looks very drowsy 
in her corner—but an equally strong dis- 
position on the part of the vegetable world 
to overpower the world of self-conscious 
existence, to embrace within its green 
folds, to cover everything with a luxurious 
vegetation. The priest smiles at this. 

“Oh! had you come here in the old 
times, you would have been reminded of 
the palaces of enchantment. Yonder is 
the schloss of the old dukes of Nassau, 
their summer palace, once quite a fairy- 
land of beauty, but now neglected all and 
running to decay, while the duke is now 
a wanderer and a stranger in the land of 
his fathers. This, of course,” adds the 
priest with a twinkle of the eye, “has 
happened since we all became Prussians.” 

Madame Reimer eyes him with a glance 
almost of affection. 

“Ah, mon pére,” she cried, laying her 
hand tenderly on his arm, “ my heart tells 
me that you never could become a 
Prussian.” 

Mon pére does not seem offended, but 
le says nota word. A gesture intimates 
that his lips are sealed. 

Before long we rumbled into the terminus 
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at Wiesbaden, and John’s wife, rubbing 
her eyes, looked out. 

“ Another cathedral !” she cried, seeing 
a cluster of tall elegant spires. “ How 
quite too lovely !” 

“ Nonsense,” cried John angrily, “ who 
ever heard of a cathedral at Wiesbaden ? 
Why that is some modern thing in polished 
brick! ” 

Modern or not, the poor young woman 
is quite right in admiring it—one of the 
most charming Protestant churches of the 
age, and, with its five elegant towers, an 
example of what can be done in red 
brick. 

There is something of a crowd at the 
station, and a good many greetings and 
recognitions in English, There is the 
travelling curate with the wandering dove 
his sister ; there are young men in homespun 
suits, with something of a university drawl ; 
withal a leisurely easy-going crowd, that 
looks upon trains and luggage-vans, and 
the machinery of life in general, as so many 
more or less successful devices for killing 
time. Looking at the embarras de 
richesses in the way of hotels, we deter- 
mine to leave our baggage, and look out 
for ourselves some comfortable hostelrie, 
neither too Yewropian in its extent and 
charges, nor yet dingy and seedy-looking. 
But we soon found that at Wiesbaden 
everybody lives en prince, and it does not 
seem to cost more that way than any other. 
This in a parenthesis, for we have not yet 
left the station, where we lunch heartily at 
the buffet, intending to avoid any elabo- 
rate tables-d’héte. When we do leave the 
station we are struck, first of all, by the 
tawny spotted appearance of things, due to 
the double avenue of sycamores all up the 
Rheinstrasse, trees made level at the top, 
as if the authorities contemplated making 
a green boulevard up in the air, and with 
trunks whose bark is so curiously marked 
and spotted as to suggest leopards, tigers, 
snakes, and other zoological curiosities. 
But this effect is lost sight of as we pass 
into the charming Wilhelmstrasse, surely 
one of the prettiest streets in Europe. 

The vista of handsome buildings gleam- 
ing white in the sunshine, the trees in the 
full luxuriance of foliage, and the soft lines 
of wooded hills that close the horizon, the 
clean broad street neither bustling nor 
dull, but with the air of cheerful leisure 
that is characteristic of the place—all this 
fills us with admiration. Why can’t we 
have cities like this at home? we ask. We 
might have had, perhaps, under other 





political conditions. Suppose, for instance, 
that with us the Heptarchy had lasted till 
just now—and that was something like the 
state of affairs in Germany—and that the 
other six kings had been finally snuffed out 
and disposed of by the iron-willed Prince 
Gladstone, with the astute Field-Marshal 
Wolseley his instrument; and the Imperial 
Crown placed upon the head of the monarch 
of Middlesex ; just fancy what charming 
parks and gardens we should come in for 
in all the royal cities! Exeter would be a 
scene of joy and York a vision of delight, 
while stately palaces would be reflected in 
the waters of the Dee and the Severn. 
But instead of following up such specu- 
lations, which are too fatiguing for the 
time of year, let us rather follow up the 
Wilhelmstrasse, and, preferably, in a tram- 
car. I should be perfectly happy had 
they but outside seats to their tramcars. I 
should follow the example of the errant 
buttons in Copperfield. I should spend 
all the rest of my money in rolling along 
in the tram up the Wilhelmstrasse, which 
is Pall Mall and Kensington Gardens all 
mixed up together, and past the palatial 
Kurhaus, with its grand fountains and 
charming lawns, and right away to 
Nerothal, where all the snowy linen of the 
fair dames of Wiesbaden is lying bleaching 
on the grass, and where the tall strong 
young women who “take it in” are busy 
watering it with garden watering-pots, as 
if they were afraid of its getting scorched 
in the hot sunshine. But then the cars 
haven’t seats outside; that would be too 
democratic for Wiesbaden. Fancy seeing 
enterprising female tourists swarming up 
to the outside seats, and. energetically 
pointing out objects of interest with their 
sunshades! No; all that would be too 
exciting for Wiesbaden, and would fail to 
correspond with the scenery. 

At this particular hour, the inside of the 
tramcar is almost filled with governesses. 
You may here study the development of 
the German governess. The fresh, pleasant- 
looking girl, just a little sharpened in ex- 
pression by intellectual exercises ; the 
slightly faded but still attractive young 
woman, and then the various stages of 
adaptation to the somewhat narrow con- 
ditions of existence, the nose pinches up, 
the face shrivels, the eyes cease to possess 
lurking possibilities of soft responsive 
glances, and begin to glitter with the cold 
brilliance of Minerva; the result, the 
typical governess we know so well, a 
slightly pragmatic but eminently trust- 
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worthy person, who even gushes in a 
modulated way, for the improvement of 
her pupils and the advancement of her 
employers’ interests, but withal devoted to 
her work, and with an enthusiasm that 
invests its dry details with a certain 
interest. The governesses drop off one by 
one at imposing-looking villas by the way- 
side. When the last is gone we resume 
our freedom of discourse. 

Mrs. John owns that she still retains a 
certain awe of a German governess, she 
can’t get over the impressions of childhood, 
and feels an irresistible impulse to fold her 
hands and reply respectfully when addressed 
in the remembered accents of latent power. 
And now she asks cheerfully where are we 
going, does anybody know, and what are 
we going to do? It is suggested that there 
is a beer-garden at the end of the tramway 
route ; a certain Beausite, probably with a 
fine view of the neighbourhood, and, no 
doubt, cool and shaded. Amy receives 
the suggestion with enthusiasm, but John 
decidedly objects. Wiesbaden has, so to 
say, fetched Master John. There is money 
in the air, a kind of refined millionairism. 
The place might not suit a millionaire in 
pounds sterling—he would have no outlet 
for his importance—but it is just adapted 
for the millionaire in francs, we will say ; 
a decorous republic of easy competence. 

“Now it is all very well,” says John, 
“to slight decorum at places where you 
are unknown, and never likely to be known, 
but we, you and I, Amy, might make some 
stay at Wiesbaden—take a house and 
so on.” 

The announcement casts a kind of damper 
on the party. John has suddenly reas- 
sumed his later manner, which he had 
dropped on crossing the Channel — the 
manner he adopted after marrying Amy’s 
money and inheriting the fortune of a 
rich old hunks of an uncle; a mixture 
of buckram and benevolence, a manner 
eminently distasteful to his old friends. 
But the wife, after a moment’s thoughtful- 
ness, is evidently pleased at the notion of 
living for a time at Wiesbaden. The place 
will suit her exactly. 

Well, we turn out of the tramcar with 
as quiet an air as the eldest governess 
among the friuleins, and actually, so in- 
fectious is manner, we begin to crane about 
looking for houses to let. Nobody sug- 
gested a beer-garden a few minutes ago, 
surely? But the villas are certainly very 
pretty, and there is an idyllic simplicity 
and repose that is refreshing. Among the 











flowers and shrubs sits a very pretty 
woman reposefully in a garden-chair, a 
much embroidered cradle by her side, in 
which a baby slumbers soundly, lulled 
by the rustling leaves. Pigeons coo 
gently about, and in one of the grassy 
forecourts a curly white lamb, washed and 
brushed to perfection, munches in a con- 
tented manner. There is sentiment, look 
you, about babes and doves, and about a 
lamb, too. One can fancy the affection 
lavished upon that white lamb by the 
happy united family, and how the worthy 
herr and worthy frau will defer, as long as 
possible, the inevitable moment when the 
butcher must cut short itsspan; and sadly 
discuss whether it shall be eaten with 
raspberry jam or preserved cherries. 

Presently somebody blows a horn—it is 
the conductor of the tramcar that is going 
to start. He is the driver as well, this 
man, for this is one of your self-conducted 
tramcars— the imperfections of human 
nature replaced by impeccable machinery. 
A touch of the grotesque seems inseparably 
to hang to the arrangements of tramcars. 
Witness the pistol-like machines that are 
levelled at one’s head on board the London 
cars, and that go off with a harmless but 
ridiculous “ping.” Well, here we have 
the funniest machine in the world; the 
driver grins as he explains its action, as 
much of it as he understands. The pas- 
senger puts his fare into a kind of letter- 
box, and after sundry gasps and creaks, 
bang! the coin appears upon a brass plate. 
You can see that much through a little 
glazed opening, and after everybody has 
had a good look at it, the driver pulls a 
cord, and presto! the coin vanishes, while 
a bell rings to signify that allisover. “It 
only wants,” declares Mrs. John, “a little 
white mouse to run about and peep out of 
the windows.” The driver demands to 
have this explained, when he looks grave. 
It is all very well for the driver to smile 
over the machine, but to have a passenger 
making light of official arrangements is 
rather too much. 

But there is nothing else that is funny 
in Wiesbaden. To lounge about in a light 
coat and purple trousers, and perfume 
yourself with millefleurs, seems to be the 
chief occupation of the financial and 
mercantile people, while the English culti- 
vate their moustaches, read the newspapers, 
and play billiards assiduously. There has 
grown up too, in this as in many other 
continental cities where English people 
congregate, a mixed race, scarcely retaining 
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any vestige of nationality—descendants of 
the original settlers, people without mother 
tongue or fatherland, who decline to accept 
the responsibilities of citizens in the 
country they live in, and who are only of 
use to the country whose nationality they 
claim, as relieving it of a little of that 
plethora of wealth from which it is sup- 
.posed to suffer. But if not a very useful 
class, they are generally lively and amusing. 
The conductors of a system of international 
gossip and canards, they are invaluable 
to new settlers, whom they initiate into all 
the free pleasantness, to say nothing of the 
wickedness, of the place. We meet with 
one or two of this class in the smoking- 
room of the hotel, with whom John soon 
strikes up an acquaintance. 

But, for my own part, I think a day is 
quite long enough to spend at Wiesbaden. 
John is busy enough making arrangements 
with house-agents and bankers ; the rascal, 
I hear nothing more about his pretended 
shortness of cash. He is replete with 
rouleaux of gold coin, and scatters twenty- 
mark pieces everywhere about him, never 
forgetting, however, to pick them up again. 
And so I shall go on to Frankfort by myself. 

Madame Reimer confides to me that she 
feels herself in a slight difficulty. Mrs. 
John wishes her to stay with them, but 
she hardly likes to do this; she will remain 
a few days, however, and then, fate will 
decide. 

In the meantime, as she had sent her next 
address to a friend at Frankfort, will I 
kindly go to the post-office there on my 
arrival} and ask for a letter for her? 
Willingly, but probably the post-office 
people won’t give it up to me. In that 
case, as it is important to know. whether a 
letter is there or not, will I telegraph to 
her, and she will get John to bring her 
over to Frankfort if there should be a 
letter there ? 

All the more willingly I reply that it 
will give me a chance of seeing her again. 

“ Ah, monsieur,” says Madame Reimer 
with a half-reproachful glance, ‘‘ remember 
it is you who are running away.” 

“Why don’t you marry that little 
Frenchwoman ?” said John, as we walked 
down to the station together along the shady 
Wilhelmstrasse. “You seem to have 
taken a fancy to her, and I think she 
likes you well enough. There’s the point 
about the missing husband, but it’s a 
hundred to one he is dead, and I don’t 
think the matter would trouble you as it 
would a good many. If he turned up, you 





would chuck him into a well or something, 
and be quite comfortable afterwards.” 
Thanking John for his good opinion of 
me, I rejoined that, whatever my own 
feelings. might be, I was certain that 
Madame Reimer would never consent to 
that point were 


marry anybody till 
decided. 

“ Give her a chance,” said John, shaking 
his head sagely. 

But I hadn’t come to a stage when 
action of any kind seemed desirable. 
People often suffer from incipient attach- 
ments that circumstances stifle before they 
have actually come to life, and my attach- 
ment to Madame Reimer, if I felt any, 
was of that description. 

There would be no letter for her at 
Frankfort; I should send no telegram to 
bring her over ; we should probably never 
meet again. 

But, certainly, when I had said good-bye 
to John, and, after wandering about the 
rambling station, where the traveller takes 
his chance of hitting or missing a train, 
had ensconced myself in the well-padded 
but rather stuffy carriage, I felt a very 
lonely, lost kind of a person. The charm 
of travel was gone ; I should cease to enjoy 
anything thoroughly ; and this depressing 
feeling lasted till the train was fairly out 
in the country. 

It is a drowsy summer afternoon, and 
the air full of the hum of insects, and we 
are actually at Biebrich again, where som- 
nolent influences are so powerful. But 
presently sleepiness is banished as we 
thunder over bridges and run the gauntlet 
of loopholed walls. As we stop at Castel, 
which is the over-water part of Mayence, 
a lively feeling comes over one that the 
grim fortifications that bristle everywhere 
about regard railway trains and their 
passengers with considerable suistrust. 
About a hundred loopholes, I feei con- 
vinced, are concentrating their fire upon 
my insignificant person, to say nothing of 
embrasures, with artillery monsters lurking 
behind, capable of knocking us all into 
matches of the very smallest calibre. One 
breathes more freely as the train leaves 
the fortified zone, and whisks us presently 
among the vineyards, no longer perched 
among rocks and nestling about stern 
castles, but in level fields upon the wide 
river plain. We are at Hockheim, which 
has given its name as a generic one to the 
white wines of the district. The river we 
catch glimpses of here and there is the 
Main, reminding one of the Dee above 
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Chester, and by-and-by we cross a tributary 
and trouty-looking stream, the Nidda, 
about which, we are told, stern battles 
have been fought, but which does not look 
to be worth fighting about, except from a 
piscatory point of view, and then across 
a flat sleepy plain. Surely those are the 
Yawny Mountains in the distance, and we 
are in the province of Singyling—a great 
fertile plain of varied cultivation! No 
hedges, distant mountains—surely we are 
in China! No, it is the land of Nod, 
and nothing awakes me till the train 
stops with a general rush and bustle, 
and I realise that we are actually at 
Frankfort. 





THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


a 
CHAPTER XXX. A PRIVATE VIEW. 


THE end of September was at hand ; 
the beautiful autumn was in its glory 
amid the woods of Horndean, and the 
more extensive ones of Chesney Manor. 
The weather had been very fine during 
the whole month, and the fresh sharpness 
in the breeze, telling of the coming of 
“chill October,” was but a charm the 
more to people who were young and 
strong, who had not come to a regretful 
counting of their autumns, and who 
might still take pleasure in “a nipping 
and an eager air.” Horndean and its sur- 
roundings were beautiful at all seasons, 
in a grave, rich, well-cared-for way, and in 
the autumn especially pleasant, because of 
the great variety of trees, whose foliage 
had to fall so splendidly, with gradations 
of fine colour. Even Mrs. Townley Gore, 
who was not enthusiastic about Nature, and 
usually suspected every place out of doors, 
except a fashionable promenade, of damp 
and spiders, was constrained to admit that 
the woods were lovely, and the sunsets 
extraordinarily fine that year. ‘Our sun- 
sets” she called those evening pageants, 
proprietorially. September had been a 
success “all round” at Horndean, and 
everyone was in high good humour—Mr. 
Townley Gore, because he had capital 
shooting, rooms in the aspect that suited 
him best, and no gout; his wife, because 
things were going smoothly in the grooves 
which she approved, and the allegorical 
crumpled rose-leaf had not made itself 
felt; Mr. Horndean of Horndean, for 
certain reasons that will presently 





appear; and Miss Chevenix, because 
she had, of all, the most solid grounds 
for satisfaction. The other guests, who 
came and went during the month, had 
been judiciously selected. Of the women, 
there was not one who could rival her, or 
who felt inclined to attempt to do so. Of 
the men, there was not one who did not 
admire her, or who admired her too 
ardently. 

Mr. Horndean did not know or care a 
great deal about these people; he had 
been so much away, he explained to Miss 
Chevenix, that he had lost the thread of 
society, so to speak. 

“People die,” he said, “or go under in 
one way or another, except quite the very 
big people of the world, who are kept 
perpetually in sight, and all their doings 
registered. I consider this my brother-in- 
law’s year, and that I am in training.” 

He was taking his training very well, 
Beatrix thought, and she wondered what 
had been the history of that wild time 
when Mrs. Townley Gore was afilicted 
with a “troublesome” brother. He was 
an unusually amenable one now, at all 
events, and except that he had occasional 
fits of depression—which did not proceed 
from ennui, Beatrix felt sure, and which 
she therefore imputed to importunate 
recollections—there was nothing to indicate 
that he had passed through a “stormy” 
youth. 

Frank Lisle was still at Horndean when 
September was nearing its end. He was 
going to Florence for the winter, and he 
had, for awhile, cherished the hope that 
es friend might be induced to accompany 

im. 

Settling down was all very well, of 
course, in Mr. Lisle’s opinion, if one did 
not carry it too far; but to settle down to 
an English winter, even under the ex- 
ceptional advantages which would attend 
that operation when performed at Horn- 
dean, would be to carry it very much too 
far. 

In vain did Mr. Horndean represent to 
him that he ought not to confound an 
“English” with a London winter in a 
general and sweeping condemnation. Frank 
Lisle would not listen to any fair but 
futile distinctions. He could not get 
through a winter without sunshine. He 
did not mind the cold winds or the absence 
of “comforts” abroad. He had never had 
many, and though he knew them when he 
saw them, he did not miss them when he 
did not see them. There was no sunshine 
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in England at that season, and no colour, 
so he must be off. 

He speedily relinquished the hope of 
inducing Mr. Horndean to go to Florence 
with him; for in his jolly, light-hearted 
way, Mr. Lisle was a sensible person, and 
never thought of contending against a 
woman’s influence. Mr. Horndean, he 
knew, was in love with Miss Chevenix, 
and, unless by a freak of fortune, which he 
felt would be too good for him to deserve, 
she was to take it into her head that the 
city of flowers would be pleasanter than 
the city of fogs, there would be no chance 
of getting his friend to go there. 

his melancholy consideration somewhat 
dashed the spirits of Mr. Lisle, and as he did 
not come round from his first impres- 
sion respecting Beatrix, but still disliked 
almost as much as he admired her, he had 
no very bright anticipations for the future. 

Horndean, with Beatrix for its mistress, 
would not be a tempting place of sojourn 
to him, and he roamed about the gardens 
and the woods during those last days, some- 
times extending his rambles to Chesney 
Manor, while the other men were shooting 
—an occupation which Mr. Lisle held in 
aversion—or he shut himself up in his 
painting-room and worked vigorously. 

On Mr. Lisle’s working days he did not 
appear at breakfast, and then Mr. Horn- 
dean would invade him before he set 
about the business or the pleasure of the 
day, and they would have a pleasant talk 
together. There was no external symptom 
of a slackening of their friendship, such as 
Mr. Lisle ruefully foreboded from what he 
called “ the wiles of the red-headed witch,” 
but it was not without significance that 
they had left off discussing Miss Chevenix. 
Mr. Horndean was frankly communicative 
on every other subject; not even except- 
ing his sister. He would say to Mr, Lisle 
in the easiest way, that it amused him very 
much to observe how his altered position 
had, to use the expressive Irish phrase, 
made “ a white-headed boy ” of him in the 
sight of Mrs. Townley Gore; and he would 
dwell with a grim humour upon sundry past 
episodes in the joint experience of himself 
and his friend, when it would have been 
useful and consoling to have had a stock 
of sisterly sympathy to draw upon, such as 
he might confidently resort to at present. 

“ And I don’t think I’m a better fellow,” 
he added, after one of these retrospects. 

“ Perhaps not, but you're ever so much 
better off,” answered Mr. Lisle with simple 
seriousness, pausing in his work and draw- 





ing his head well back to get a good view 
of the object he was painting. “ You 
were a considerable nuisance in those 
old times, which, upon my word, I often 
suspect you of regretting ; and it is not like 
you, you. know. I should always have 
hated this sort of thing, to own it, I mean, 
and have the what-do-you-call-ems of pro- 
perty as well as the thingumies; but you 
never could do without money, and a lot of 
it too ; and that’s why I don’t understand 
your being so dismal sometimes. There ! 
The organ comes in beautifully. I flatter 
myself I’ve got the right old leathertone and 
greasiness about the strap. Now, if I could 
only get a monkey to sit for his portrait!” 

“Had the man a monkey?” asked Mr. 
Horndean, who was well used to his friend’s 
discursiveness, and never minded his end- 
ing a dialogue a thousand miles from its 
starting-point. 

“No, he hadn’t ; but he ought to have 
had. Why, an organ is nothing without 
a monkey in a blue frock and a flat red cap. 
I think the waltzing marionettes are a 
great improvement also, but I can’t draw 
on my imagination for that fact in this 
instance, as my ‘grinder’ is in ‘an attitude 
of repose,’ that is, fast asleep.” 

“‘ Haven’t you idealised him, Frank ?” 

“Not a bit of it; he was a very good- 
looking fellow, but a foul-mouthed rascal. 
I have only idealised his clothes; they 
were too clean and too British—regular 
slops—so I have given him a touch of the 
Savoyard dirt and finery. There you are! 
Now I’m ready for the private view. The 
ladies are coming at three o’clock to look at 
‘ Notley Green at Noontide.’ Sweet name, 
isn’t it ? so we must clear up here, Fred.” 

At three o'clock, Mrs. Townley Gore 
being detained by visitors, Mr. Horndean 
persuaded Miss Chevenix to go with him 
to the private view. 

“ Lisle is such an impatient fellow,” he 
said, libelling the absent artist without 
scruple; “he can’t bear to be kept 
waiting.” 

In spite of this assertion, Miss Chevenix 
was not very much surprised to find that 
Mr. Lisle was not in his painting-room. 

The picture, with a sheet thrown over 
it, was placed on an easel in the proper 
light, and two old tapestry chairs, which 
Mr. Horndean’s housekeeper had rightly 
considered quite good enough for such a 
scene of “muddle” as Mr. Lisle’s sanctum, 
had been dusted after a rudimentary 
fashion, and placed in front of the 
canvas. 
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To crowd everything that could be got 
out of the way into one corner, and bar- 
ricade the heap with a big table, was Mr. 
Lisle’s notion of “clearing up,” and he had 
carried it out. 

Beatrix looked around her with amused, 
slightly contemptuous curiosity, and having 
seated herself in one of the old chairs, said 
to Mr. Horndean : 

‘“‘ Take that thing off, and let us see the 
picture.” 

“No, no,” objected Mr. Horndean ; 
‘Frank would never forgive me. He will 
be here presently. I daresay he has only 
gone for flowers, or to fetch his cat—to look 
at a queen. We must wait for him.” 

He spoke rather hurriedly ; he was in 
high spirits. She was smiling, composed, 
and looking remarkably handsome. A 
subtle change had passed of late over the 
beauty of Beatrix Chevenix ; there was a 
softer lustre in the diamond-bright eyes, 
and the smile that had formerly failed to 
touch the keen lines about the finely- 
curved red lips had a flickering sweetness 
quite new to any expression of her face. 
When she was alone, now, she had many 
troubled thoughts, and there was one in 
particular that filled her with perplexity, 
and would stick to her with a pertinacity 
almost bewildering, in spite of her firm 
will and resolute habit of looking facts in 
the face, but, nevertheless, she had a source 
of happiness within herself. The dreariness 
| of her godless and self-centred life was 
changed for a vital interest, and for a hope, 
in which, although there were restless 
and threatening elements, there was un- 
dreamed-of sweetness. This hope was at 
its full tide within her breast as she met 
the gaze that accompanied the words of 
the young man who was looking at her as 
if her fair face were a vision of heaven, 
and knew what his next words would be. 
Why they were spoken then and there, 
Mr. Horndean could not have told—there 
was no lack of opportunity in the social life 
at Horndean, nor would he have been slow 
to make it if there had been—but now, for 
the first time, he silenced a scruple that had 
hitherto withheld him, he gave every doubt, 
every consideration to the winds of chance, 
and answered the smile, queenly, not 
coquettish, with which Beatrix received 
his compliment, by an ardent declaration 
of his love. 

“You knew it, my lady and queen,” he 
said, as he knelt before her unrebuked, 
and taking herunresisting hands kissed them 
passionately. “From the moment I first 








saw you, my love, my life have been yours. 
Will you take them ? Tell me, Beatrix ?” 

She did not answer him in words, but 
he was satisfied ; the hands he held tightly 
returned the pressure of his; her head 
drooped, her breast heaved, a deep blush 
suffused her face. That moment of strong 
and true emotion had renewed the girlhood 
of the beautiful worldling, who had had no 
chance of better things. This was the 
only man she had ever loved, and he was 
at her feet. Another moment, and she was 
in his arms, and there was no past and no 
future, only that ineffable now ; and in all 
the wide world, for those two, only them- 
selves, 

The wonder of it! The triumph of it! 
With the beauty and the brilliancy of 
Beatrix there had always been something 
that had kept Mr. Horndean at a distance, 
even in his thoughts; a certain stateliness 
and finish of manner—for to him, as he did 
not ruffle her irritable temper, she had 
never been rude, abrupt, or disdainful—and 
the air of a woman perfectly versed in the 
ways of a world with which his own 
acquaintance was fitful and not profound. 
And now, that queenly head lay upon his 
breast with a strange meekness, and the 
thick up-curved lashes that hid the bright 
eyes, with a new and beautiful softness 
in them, were wet with such tears as 
Beatrix Chevenix had never before shed ; 
happy, shy, girlish tears of love, avowal, 
and surrender. The superficial nature of 
the man who had wasted and made havoc 
of such power of feeling deeply and nobly 
as he had ever possessed, was also touched 
by something far below the surface. A 
keen, extraordinary pang of remembrance 
and remorse wrung his heart, as it beat high 
under the cheek, smooth and pure as a 
blush-rose leaf, resting upon it ; amid the 
tumult of his feelings the still small voice 
protested, and was heard; and he made 
to it a soundless answer, in vicarious 
penitence. 

**T will be true to this woman who loves 
me; she shall be happy; so help me 
Heaven !” 

Frank Lisle did not come in; Mrs. 
Townley Gore’s visitors still detained her ; 
the lovers had the painting-room to them- 
selves for a whole hour—a precious hour, 
a blessed hour, Mr. Horndean called it; 
and that was time enough in which to 
settle their plans for the immediate future. 
Standing by the half-shaded window of the 
painting-room, supported by her lover’s 
encircling arm, Beatrix looked out upon 
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the fair domain that stretched before her, 
and felt an exultant conviction that she 
had risen superior to her owndesign. She 
had, indeed, intended to marry Mr. Horn- 
dean before she had even thought whether 
she could love him. Love had no place in 
her calculations, in that time which now 
seemed to have rolled back to an incalcu- 
jable distance, and to be of no account at 
all. She might forgive herself for that, 
she might forget it to herself, for she loved 
him—loved him so well, that she could 
allow herself the full luxury of knowing 
that there was no thought of anything but 
him, no sense of triumph in a successful 
scheme, nothing but the one pure joy of 
womanhood’s highest privilege in her heart. 
For that brief hour, at least, the blind had 
a yearning for sight and the deaf for hear- 
ing. If Beatrix Chevenix could have got at 
the notion of God, she would have thanked 
Him. 

They were talking of her approaching 
departure from Horndean. 

“T wish I knew Sir Edward Vane,” said 
Mr. Horndean, “I might manage to get 
myself asked to Temple Vane; but I know 
very few of the county people. I never 
cared about it until now. When your 
visit there is over, you will come here 
again? My own love, say you will, and 
that I may tell my sister before then.” 

The first shadow fell upon Beatrix. The 
remembrance of her compact with 
Mrs. Mabberley crossed her mind for the 
first time since she had stepped over the 
boundary of the common world, hand in 
hand with her lover, and into the enchanted 
land. What must she say to him? How 
must she tell him that her actions were not 
free, and yet not tell him how, or why? 
In a moment she was brought back from 
the enchanted land to the common world, 
and. to the fetters which she had been so 
incredibly foolish and short-sighted as to 
impose upon herself. Beatrix was very 
clear-headed, but it would have been un- 
natural had she been able to look at the 
position “all round,” and to remember, 
just then, that it was the expedient by 
which Mrs. Townley Gore and people in 
general were deceived, that had procured 
her present happiness and future prospects 
for her. It was more than a shadow that 
fell upon her; a cold thrill of vague and 
shapeless fear passed over her, and her 
lover looked at her anxiously. 

Waiting for her reply, she forced herself 
to answer him in her usual tone: 

“Tam not sure what I shall be able to 





do, after Temple Vane, and your sister will 
not be here.” 

“T am sure she will remain to oblige me, 
especially when she knows. It would be 
so delightful, and so much nicer than town, 
unless you were at Kaiser Crescent. Your 
Mrs. Mabberley might not like to be 
troubled with me, and I really could not 
promise not to be troublesome.” 

Beatrix smiled, not very readily or 
brightly. 

“ But you must not be troublesome, and 
Mrs. Townley Gore must not know for 
the present.” 

“ My sister must not know! Why?” 

For one second Beatrix hesitated. 
Should she answer this question with the 
imperious manner that Mr. Horndean 
knew so well—though she did not direct it 
against himself—and make him understand 
that such was her will, and he had merely 
to conform to it? This, standing on such 
slippery ground as she did, might be a 
wise initiative ; or should she take a more 
womanly, more winning attitude? She 
decided quick as thought, and, turning 
her magical eyes upon him, she said : 

‘Because my Mrs. Mabberley, as you 
call her, has a prior claim to know; 
because I owe her much, and especially 
consideration for her little foibles; be- 
cause jealousy is one of them. I suppose 
you know nothing of such a weakness; 
but she would be deeply hurt and offended 
if anyone were to know until after she 
had been told. Remember, Frederick, she 
is the only person in the world who even 
imitates relationship to me; I am quite 
alone. I owe her all affectionate obser- 
vance.” 

That Mr. Horndean should assure her, 
in the words that every lover uses, that she 
was an angel, was a matter of course. He 
went on to dwell with appropriate rapture 
upon the termination of her state of 
isolation, telling her in fervent words and 
with all the earnestness of the very strongest 
of his “ fits,” as Mr. Lisle called his love- 
affairs, that he valued the position and the 
fortune that had come to him solely 
because they were not wholly unworthy of 
being offered to her, to whom, however, 
all the wealth and honours .of the world 
could lend no beauty, no power that was 
not her own already. He would implicitly 
obey her; not until she gave him permis- 
sion would he tell his sister that he had 
won the prize of his life ; their engage- 
ment should be a dear, delightful, precious 
secret for the present, but would not 
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Beatrix promise to let Mrs. Mabberley | a look at him. So I went; but when I 
To this Beatrix replied that | got to the rectory I found the monkey was 
Mrs. Mab- | dead, and I was coming back quite discon- 


know soon 3 
he must leave that to her. 
berley, for all her quiet insignificance, was 
an oddity, and oddities, even when by chance 
they were amiable, were notoriously hard 
to manage. They would still have a few 
days of each other’s society before Beatrix 
would have to go to Vane Court. 

“And now,” said Beatrix, with a smile 
to which all the radiance had returned, for 
she was relieved and reassured by the ease 
with which her lover had accepted her 
sentimental explanation, “do you not 
think we had better give Mr. Lisle up and 
retire from this very unusual private view ? 
Mrs. Townley Gore has forgotten all about 


the picture, evidently. I think I must go 
| poor thing’s leg was broken, but I thought 
I could manage it, so I adjourned with my 


to her now.” 

“T suppose so,” he said reluctantly; and 
they were turning from the window, when 
they perceived Frank Lisle coming across 
an open space of smoothly-rolled lawn in 
the shrubbery, on which the painting-room 
looked, at a tremendous pace, and with his 
soft hat in his hand. 

He caught sight of them, waved his hat, 
darted round the end of the house, and in 
two minutes was in the room. He found 
Beatrix seated in one of the tapestry chairs 
in her usual attitude of graceful composure 
and unconcern, and Mr. Horndean turning 
over some sketches with attentiveness that 
was perhaps a little overdone. 

“IT beg your pardon a thousand times, 
Miss Chevenix,” said Frank Lisle. “Iam 
so distressed at having kept you waiting, 
and so much obliged to you for waiting so 
long. Mrs. Townley Gore could not wait, 
of course.” 

He was busy with the easel, and the 
conscious pair exchanged meaning looks. 
Neither explained, both accepted the situa- 
tion. Was there ever a pair of lovers who 
would not have done precisely the same 
thing ? 

“But what on earth detained you, 
Frank ?” enquired Mr. Horndean. 

“Quite an adventure. I thought I 


should like to put in a monkey; you know 
we talked of it this morning—you'll see 
why presently, Miss Chevenix—and I 
remembered that Dr. Osborne’s boys have 
on and thought I would go and have 


'solate, but in good time for the private 
| view, when I witnessed a very sad accident. 
It was near the post-office in the village ; 
| @ very pretty little white dog ran across 
| the road just as Bracken’s cart—Bracken is 
_ the butcher, Miss Chevenix, and his boy is a 
| demon—came tearing down the hill. In an 

instant the little dog was under the wheels, 
/and I saw at once that it was terribly 
hurt. The demon pulled up at sight of 
|me, I picked up the dog, and two little 
girls ran towards me, screaming. The dog 
was theirs, and the children were quite 
frantic with grief. I am alittle bit of a 
surgeon, as you know, Fred, and I saw the 


patient, the children, and their governess, 
who was nearly as much upset as they 
were, to the post-office, where we were 
hospitably received. I set the little dog’s 
leg, consoled the children and their gover- 
ness, got a basket, put the invalid into it, 
chartered a boy to carry the basket, under 
severe pains and penalties, to the abode of 
my young friends—and—here Iam. Now 
for the private view.” 

“Wait a minute, Frank. Where do 
the children and the dog live ?” 

“Upon my word I never asked. They 
went up the road from the village. That is 
all I know.” 

He uncovered the picture : 

“ That, Miss Chevenix, is ‘ Notley Green 
at Noontide.’” 

A village green, with a group of noble 
elms; on a bench beneath the great 
branches, a man, sleeping, his uncovered 
head resting against the trunk of one of 
the trees. On the ground at his feet a 
barrel-organ. A very good picture, good 
drawing, good colours, light and shade 
admirably expressive, very telling. Miss 
Chevenix admires it much, but she is 
almost startled by it too, for the sleeping 
organ-grinder presents a striking resem- 
blance to Mr. James Ramsden. 

“Where did you get your model, Mr. 


| Lisle ?” she asked. 


“ Just where you see him, Miss Chevenix, 
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asleep under the elms on Notley Green.” 
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